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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1872. 
The Week. 


VAE chief event of the week has been the Vermont election, which 
| resulted in a very decisive Republican victory, the majority 
against the Greeley men and Democrats being greater than the Ad- 
ministration organs had been predicting, and apparently all but equal 
to the corresponding majority in 1862. Of less apparent signifi- 
cance is the meeting of the Louisville Convention, which, as we go 
to press, is meditating a letter from Mr. O’Conor. It is a curious 
production—honest, wise in places, and in other parts only too 
sadly impracticable and futile. 


Apart from the Vermont election there is nothing that is new to 
be said about the contest between the Republicans and the sup- 
porters of Greeley. With each week it has become plainer that all 
thought of reform of any kind must for the present be postponed, 
and that the question which the country has to answer this autumn 
is whether it will keep the Republican party with all its faults and 
shortcomings in control of the Government, or will turn the conduct 
of affairs over to the Democracy, and the Democracy unreformed, so 
far as can be judged. Mr. Sumner says it is not unreformed, and 
the Liberal Republican papers say the same thing; but, on the other 
hand, Mr. Black, who is in as good a position to know about the 
party as Mr. Sumner or Mr. Banks, says that the recent Amend- 








ments will not do, and virtually promises us a few more years of | 


Congressional wrangling and strife in case the “ party of hate” shall 
be defeated and his own party sbail succeed in electing Greeley and 
Brown. ‘This is the sum of all our woes and misfortunes in the 
South,” says one of Mr. Greeley’s ablest supporters in Virginia, 
“this is the incurable cancer which is eating out our young life ”— 
negro suffrage, namely; and such utterances must be held to indi- 
cate what will be the character of our politics for the next four 
years, unless the nail that was driven by the Amendments is clinched 
definitely and once for all by the success of the party whose policy 
is embodied in the Constitution as amended. At the North this is 
everywhere seen to be the main issue of the campaign; and while 
others are touched upon—as the reduction of the debt, the general 
prosperity, the services of Grant, Greeley’s unfitness, the cheat 
and pretence by which he was made a candidate—the point most 
insisted upon is, that it is not yet time to allow the Democracy to 
return to power. From every stump and platform and in every 
party paper this doctrine is preached. It appears to meet with 
' sufficient acceptance. 





We believe there is no doubt that the letter alleged to have been 
written by Mr. Wilson to certain Germans, denying point-blank 
that he had ever been a member of the Know-Nothing party, was 
not written by him. 


and forego to mourn over Wilson as a Liar. Their grief is a credit 
to them, but it appears not to be required. It would be well 
to know if it was the friends of Senator Wilson who invented this 
device, or if it was his enemies. It could hardly have been his 
friends, one would suppose, for nothing could be less wise than for 
them to deny that Mr. Wilson once was so short-sightedly politic, 
or so sincerely mistaken, that he did go for a short time into a move- 
ment which, if it had something of honest apprehension at the bot- 
tom of it, nevertheless had more of ignorant bigotry and blindness, 
and still more of political sharp practice and rascality, and as much, 
perhaps, of jocoseness. It used to be a huge joke to astound Whigs 
and Democrats on election morning by showing them some obscure 
person at the head of the poll, while the unterritied or the emin- 
ently respectable was at the foot. It is a folly now long dead, and 


It is now in order, therefore, for numbers of 
Liberal Republican editors to wipe away the tears from their eyes 


recognized as being dead and dusty by everybody, and to resusci- 
tate the recollection of it hurts nobody and helps nobody to 
any material extent. If it was Mr. Wilson’s enemies who invented 
the letter, the invention would appear to be still more foolish. It 
is neither to their credit nor advantage to have tried to foist on a 
man in his position a very clumsy falsehood, 

Some of our friends think that nobody but a “ tepid Laodicean” 
would object to that peculiar species of political warfare which con- 
sists in reminding candidates when they are old that ** the tomb” is 
waiting for them, advising them to occupy their minds with the con- 
templation of ‘‘ death” instead of the questions of the day, and accus- 
ing those who nominate themof having “ robbed the grave.” Nothing 
is more certain, however, than that all improvements 
warfare were treated when first proposed the of 
weakness and effeminacy. When it was the custom of each party 
to eat as many of its enemies as it could get hold of, and a slice of 
a “champion” or “ standard-bearer” was esteemed a delicacy, it 
was, we are sure, thought very mawkish and a waste of good meat 
to insist on the bodies being buried uncooked. After that, torture 
at the stake, the cutting off of heads or scalping became manly and 
legitimate expressions of a decided difference of opinion, the 
‘“‘Laodiceans” finally did away with them all, and got us down gra- 
dually to the harmless and humdrum process of voting against each 
other with loud yells and mutual abuse. The abuse, we suppose, 
must last, but it can be improved. Taunting an old man with his 
age and bidding him prepare for death is a relic of savagery. 
Auy man who does it in broadeloth and a white shirt is anachronous 
and ought to receive a coat of red ochre, or have his breast 
thighs handsomely tatooed. 
absurd. A man’s age indicates little as to the state of his faculties, 
and it is the state of his faculties which is the important point for 
voters. When aman of seventy can command an army as Moltke 
has done, or a man of seventy-four can administer as Thiers is doing, 
or a man of eighty as Palmerston did, and a man of 
judge as Sir Alexander Cockburn is doing, to taunt 
with being old and bid him prepare for death is silly as well 
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It is not only barbarous, however, but 


seventy-two 
General Dix 
; brutal. 
We have commented elsewhere on one portion of the Massaechu- 
e always expects to find the 

It contained, indeed, little 
1al platitudes. 


| setts Republican platform, in which on 
| most advanced Republican doctrine. 
that was remarkable beyond the us We were, how- 
ever, a good deal entertained by the dextrous way in which “the 
soldiers and sailors ” Platforms usually contain a 
frantic declaration that no earthly power shall prevent the soldiers 
and sailors from having their pensions punctually paid. 


were dealt with. 


This has, 
however, been of late getting very flat and unprofitable, and it must, 
| therefore, have been a great relief to the Committee on Resolutions 
| at Worcester to be able to work Greeley into this resolution, and 
give the old rascal a “dig” while easing the minds of the soldiers 
and sailors. This was cleverly done by drawing attention to the 
| fact that if the Sage should be elected, the ‘‘national bounty” 
would probably have to be divided between both them and their 
late enemies of the rebel army. The boldest thing in the platform 
is an open declaration in favor of woman sutlrage, which will pro- 
duce sobs of delight in the office of the Woman's Journal. General 
Butler did not attempt to contest the governorship with Mr. Wash- 
burn, though it is not reported that there has been any abatement 
in his ambition. He has been handsomely and thoroughly ‘‘ exposed ” 
by the Liberal Republican press for supporting Grant now, after 
having heartily abused him in 1867. We may imagine how the 
General will writhe under this revelation of his inconsistency. 


A passenger who on the 22d of last month was on board the 
| steamer New England, which plies between Boston and St. John, 
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N. B., 
the unfortunate Metis. 


tells a story which goes far towards explaining the wreck of 
He says that, leaving St. John about nine 


o'clock in the morning, the boat struck a fog-bank when twenty | 
miles out of port, and that being accustomed to the method of run- | 


ning vessels in Canadian waters, he was surprised to see that the 
New England, although the weather had shut in very thick, was 
kept running at full speed. At about a quarter after eleven in the 
forenoon, he heard the bell ring sharply, apparently signalling dan- 
cer, but before the boat’s headway could be sensibly diminished she 
struck with a heavy shock, and then, gradually careening as she 
went, she slid up the rock for about a third of her length, with a 
hard, grinding rub, and hung there with her stern in twenty fathoms 
of water, with the prospect of breaking up if the sea grew rough, and 
of sinking if she slipped off, to say nothing of the danger of an explo- 
sion. The sea remained smooth, and the passengers, assisted by 
fishermen—for luckily the wreck was near an island—were all got 
off safely. The narrator goes on to say that though he had paid 
his fare through to Boston, the boat’s agent at Eastport refused to 
forward him and his companions, or to feed them; and, says he, 
‘‘such is the willingness of American travellers to put up with im- 
position from railroad and steamboat men, that this was quietly 
accepted as if we considered ourselves lucky to escape drowning at 
the hands of the International Steamship Company.” We should 
say the International Steamship Company might probably be more 
amenable to reason than its Eastport agent, and that if not, a suit, 
of which the expenses might be paid jointly by several of the Boston 
passengers, would, in all probability, be enough to bring the Company 
to reason, and to establish a comfortable precedent for a long time 
tocome. Inthecase of the Metis, itseems clear that there must have 
been similar carelessness on the part of the steamer’s officers. At all 
events, we are bound to make ourselves believe so till the investiga- 
tion, now going on, asserts the contrary, for it will never do to 
think that absolute wreck and the drowning of thirty-odd persons 
are to be set down as among the ordinary and unpreventible con- 
tingencies of travel in Long Island Sound. Carelessness in the 
equipment of the vessel appears to be already evident, the boats being 
inadequateinnumber. And aboard these steamers—each one of which 
almost every day for months carries passengers enough to populate 
a small town—it is usual that the crew are ’longshoremen and 
freight-handlers rather than able scamen. It is not said that they 
did not behave reasonably well individually in this instance, but 
there appears to have been almost no organized good behavior. 
The passengers, both men and women, seem to have been creditably 
courageous and unselfish ; but there is little that can be done to 
light up so dark and sad a story. 





The Tribune has lately endeavored to get at the true state of 
affairs in the Bloomingdale Asylum by employing a reporter to 
feign madness, and have himself committed to it, after the example 
of the “‘ Amateur Casual” in London, and the legitimacy of the 
device has been the subject of a good deal of question. It has 
even been likened to ‘‘ sneak-thieving.” It is, of course, always doubt- 
ful how far it is lawful to use deception for any end, however laud- 
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what he there saw, would have deserved well of his country. Think 
of a publie hospital, for instance, supported by the revenues of a 
wealthy city, in which no soap was used in the laundry! But then 
an editor who uses this means incurs a heavy responsibility in 
choosing the man for the work. If he employs a light-headed 
blatherskite, fond of florid description, he ought to go to jail 


himself. 





Too much, we think, has been said about the disgraceful facility 
with which the Tribune’s madman for the nonce effected his inear- 
ecration in Bloomingdale Asylum. The theory appears to be that 
doctors know asylums to be horrible habitations of cruelty, and that 
the thing to do when a young man feigns violent mania for two or 
three days, to the avowed grief and fear of his uncle and his intimate 
friends who have had him in the hands of other physicians, is to 
keep him as far as possible from Bloomingdale. An opposite theory 
is not wholly unworthy of consideration, and that is that an honest 
doctor, anxious for the welfare of his patient, may, when he cannot 
make out the condition of a man who behaves as much like a ma- 
niac as is possible for him, be very glad to entrust him to the influ- 
ences of an asylum with its presumably skilled alienists and its care- 
ful means and appliances. We must not forget, either, the extreme 
difficulty of saying absolutely that a given person is sane—especi- 
ally if he is dumb, and makes attempts to jump from three-story 
windows, and generally devotes himself to hullabaloo and silliness 
for no assignable reason. Even a satisfactory definition of insa- 
nity is not yet agreed upon. As for asylums and their government 
and attendants, we must recollect that not everybody will go into 
an asylum as an attendant, that maniacs are the reverse of agree- 
able patients or companions, and that the proper treatment of them 
is a matter of much dispute. We think the present law defective; we 
strongly suspect that our American asylums are one and all behind 
the best foreign asylums so far as concerns methods and theories; 
we hope there will be rigid investigation in this case and in others: 
But we must recollect that in all this lunatic business we have a 
very sensational subject. 





That the human mind has a readiness for discovering the mar- 
vellous has long been known. Last week a member of the police 
force was discovered in the act of committing a burglary, and on 
being arrested informed his captain that he had been engaged in 
seventeen other offences of the same grade, his object being to sup- 
ply himself with money to be used in gambling, and his method con- 
sisting of robbery and the pawning of the goods stolen. Upon this 
an enormous deal of surprise is expressed. Yet, so far as known, 
Mr. Tweed is still at large; Mr. Hall has never been under arrest ; 
Mr. Connolly politely but firmly declines to be subpeenaed ; Mr. Car- 
dozo in his retirement enjoys a very large income ; some of Mr. Fisk’s 
effects at the house of Miss Mansfield have just been sold after in- 





able ; but as long as the community not only pardons but encourages | 
detectives, whose whole career is a succession of tricks and frauds, | 


it will hardly do to condemn absolutely the same mode of exposing 


the abuses of prison-houses and asylums. Moreover, it will not do, in | 
| by the score, and the keeper of one of them is a member of Congress. 


judging it, to overlook the fact that there is, as regards honorable- 


ness and dishonorableness, a marked distinction between prying | 


into things which the publie has no right to know and things which 
the public has every right to know. If there be no other good way 
of getting at the condition of jails, hospitals, and asylums, by all 
means let us use detectives ; and let us not forget that it is not the 
state in which committees and commissions find these institutions, 
but the state in which patients and prisoners find them day by day, 
that it concerns us to know. We believe, for instance, that a 


reporter who had broken his leg or burnt his breast six months ago, 
and had himself conveyed to Bellevue Hospital, and bad told exactly 


| 


| 


| respectable as they are. 


spection by some five or six thousand persons ; Mr. Jay Gouldisamong 
the richest of Christians the whole world round; Mr. O’Brien’s and Mr. 
Brennan’s deputies, many of whom have filched more hundreds than 
Aiken got dollars from the ‘“ fences,” are still industrious in 
their calling, virtuous, and at peace; Mr. Barnard receives “ sym- 
pathy” from judges of the Court of Appeals and the editors of in- 
corruptible journals ; perfectly well-known gambling-houses are open 


Plenty of similar sights there are to be seen which might serve 
all of us as aids to virtue and incitements to the right conduct of 
police and other life. Considering the case of Mr. Dorman Eaton 
and those of Mr. Stokes and Mr. Foster, we get off fairly well if our 
policemen stop short of murdering and set up their rest at burglary. 
The marvellous thing really is that the police force, and the entry 
clerks, and cashiers, and shopboys are anything like as honest and 
The spectacle of Police Commissioner 
Henry Smith investigating the grand larcenies of Officer Aiken 
makes wonder at their occasional rascalities seem superfluous. 
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The question of the genuineness of Livingstone’s letters to the 
Herald still continues to be discussed by that paper and the unbe- 
lievers—very absurdly on the part of the latter, some of whom still 
deny that Stanley has seen Livingstone at all. This “ incident,” 
however, as they say in the French Assembly, is absolutely closed, 
and there is little use in talking about it any longer. 
supply a motive for Stanley’s forging the letters to the Herald when 
all else that he brought with him has been proved genuine. This 
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There has not been a 
trace of Communism init. At one of the meetings the letter of the 
correspondent of a French paper, le Bien Public, in which he said 
that the object of the Union was to take away the land from the 


| proprietors, and that one Archer, the leading man, was at the head 


It remains to | 


has not been done; but the letters have been attacked on two | 


grounds—first, for those passages which are perfectly characteristic 
of Livingstone, and then for certain Americanisms which, it was 


thought, must either have been interpolated, or else were proof of | 


forgery throughout. That the public did not recognize the natural, 


colloquial style of Livingstone is not surprising; for only a very | court; and the other day, for a woman accused of “ holding eom- 


small portion of them have read his works with any attention, and 


ley’s prejudices were in another. The Americanisms were certainly 
more suspicious in a man who is popularly supposed to have passed 
his entire life in the wilds of Africa. They have, however, been 
satisfactorily accounted for. Mr. W. F. Stearns, of this city, who, 
in India, became the host and intimate friend and benefactor of Dr. 
Livingstone, and who identifies both his handwriting and his style, 
states that he is an ardent admirer of this country, and that one 
of his sons fell while fighting in the Union army. But, besides ‘this, 
his brother, John Livingstone, has been living in Canada for more 
than thirty years, and he, too, pronounces the letters genuine in all 
respects; and, finally, another brother, the Rev. Charles Living- 
stone, the Doctor’s companion in the exploration of the Zambesi, 
spent seventeen years in the United States, was educated and mar- 
ried here, and, says the Canadian brother, ‘so far as you could 
tell, he was an American in his speech and manners.” The Sun, 
which has been endeavoring to prove the whole affair a humbug by 
showing that Stanley was a bad fellow when younger, and no Ame- 
rican, but a Welshman, now cites two Welsh papers in support of 
its assertion that his real name is John Rowland. But this, in the 
present state of linguistics, can hardly be calied dealing openly with 
its readers, the Welsh tongue, though said to have been familiar in 
Eden, not being a common accomplishment in modern times, and 
statements in Welsh being difficult of verification. 





The Agricultural Laborers’ Union in England has made a 


report, which Canon Girdlestone, the benevolent clergyman who be- 
gan the movement, may read with pride and satisfaction. There 


are now 150,000 laborers enrolled in the Union, there are few 
counties in which it has not obtained a foothold, and after paying 
all expenses, and sending delegates to carry.on the agitation in 
every direction, there is a balance of £2,500 in‘the treasury. The 
general result of the agitation has been that wages have risen at 
least a shilling a week all over the country, and in many cases four 
shillings. Forty dollars is now paid for the harvest month, where 
twenty-five dollars used to be paid, and it is expected that sixtcen 


shillings a week, instead of nine or ten, will be the general rule of 


wages next summer. The melancholy feature of the movement is, 
that nothing, or next to nothing, has been won without a strike, the 
farmers fighting to the last, and the landlords standing by them. 
The men are very anxious to have a plot of ground assigned to 
them with their houses, to be cultivated for themselves, but this 
reasonable demand the Duke of Marlborough, one of the greatest 
proprietors in the country, has met by a haughty and defiant letter, 
in which he lays it down that a laborer’s cottage on his estates 
shall hereafter be vacated whenever the laborer is dismissed by 
his employer, and the Bishop of Ripon has been foolish enough to 
denounce the Union in a speech, and recommend the laborers to put 
its delegates and all lecturers and agitators under the parish pump. 
This is brave talk, but it will not do, and the immediate effect of it 
has been to raise a cry for the electoral franchise as the only way of 
making landlords and farmers treat the laborer with ordinary con- 
sideration. The movement has, however, been marked by extra- 











: ‘ . ‘ : : . | munication with the enemy.” 
the general idea of him was quite as false in one direction as Stan- | 


of an armed force 150,000 strong, was read amidst great laughter 


el. 





Poor Jules Favre has just had a most unpleasant reminder of 


the odium which now surrounds his name. ‘The revelations that 


| were made about his private life over a year ago drove him out of 


politics, and it was generally supposed would have driven him into 
total retirement. But he held that nothing had happened to pre- 
clude him from practising his profession, so he still appeared in 


He had, however, no sooner risen in 
court than the jury announced that such was their repugnance to 
the counsel, that they could not try the case fairly if he appeared 
in it, and the judge accordingly postponed the case. Their aver- 
sion, however, was political, not personal. Most Frenchmen now 
dislike Favre for one of two reasons—either because he did not 
make peace in September, 1870, or because he did make peace in 
1871; that is, they are disgusted with him for declaring he would 
never yield ‘ an inch of soil, or a stone of a fortress,” and six mont 
later yielding whole fortresses and whole provinces. 


hs 





The German press is agreed inassigning to the meeting of the three 
Emperors some grave political significance, and the rumors and con- 


jectures to which the first announcement of it gave rise have finally 


settled down into a semi-official statement, the purport of which is 
as follows: The visit of the Crown-Prince of Italy to Berlin last June 
gave umbrage at Vienna, by reviving the memories of the alliance 
of 1866. To smooth this away, to further the poliey of conciliation 
which Bismarck avowed in 1870, and to make patent the good un- 
derstanding restored between Prussia and Austria, the Emperor of 
Austria was invited to Berlin, and his intended visit was openly 
proclaimed at Vienna. But for many years Bismarck has sedulously 
cultivated the friendship of Russia, and care must be taken in at- 


tracting Vienna not to repel Petersburg. Besides, many interests 


| in common would render a consultation of the three Emperors most 


opportune. Accordingly, the Emperor of Russia was invited to 
Berlin at the time fixed for the reception of Francis Joseph ; and 
information of this is said to have been communicated to the latter 
by an autograph letter from the King of Prussia. This news, 
however, produced a little friction at Vienna, which is now to 
be reduced by a preliminary interview between the heads of Austria 
and Germany, at Ischl. The questions likely to occupy the three 
Emperors are these four: First, the peace of Europe in view of the 
threatened revenge of France upon Germany. Unless crazed by the 
success of her loan, France is not likely to go to war with Germany 


| unsupported ; and so, by a good understanding with Italy, Austria, 


| and Russia, Germany may hope to keep her choleric neighbor in 
| longer durance, and thus to maintain the peace of the Continent. A 


| unity and concord of Germany. 


| 
| 


second point will be so to influence affairs at Rome as to keep the 
next Pope out of politics. This is as important to the domestic 
peace of Russia and the internal development of Austria as to the 
The third point will be an adjust- 
ment of the Eastern question, as between Russia and Austria, upon 
a basis which will enable Germany to stand as the guarantee of 
both without prejudice to either party. The Danish press urges 
also the settlement of the North-Schleswig question, and the Poles 
threaten the Imperial table with the ghost of Banquo. Last of all, 
the social question—which now agitates the people of each em- 
pire, and threatens Europe with revolution—will occupy the delibera- 
tions of the Imperial Council—more, however, in the line of repres- 
sion than of solution. The Emperor of Russia appears at Berlin 
in great state, with two sons, a brother, and a large military staff; 


| and the days from the 5th of September on will be given to parades, 


reviews, illuminations, and the most brilhiant festivities. 
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THE DANGER OF PLAYING TRICKS WITH THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 

\* our 1 vy, nothing has hitherto proved sufficient to in- 

J duce the gentlemen who compose party platforms and deliver 

harangues about “the rightgof labor” to embody in a debatable | 


proposition their opinions as to what the Government of this coun- 
e or Federal, ought to do, which it does not now 
We hear a great deal of “the wrongs of the 


try, whether Stat 
do, for the laborer. 
workingman,” but those 
y in what way they ought to be and can be re- 
We are told that the workingman ought to 
have more leisu but how is to get more leisure without its 
costing him anything nobody reveals. We are told that he ought to 
have higher wages, but all the orators and writers refuse to give us a 
draft of the bill by which more wages are to be supplied. Instead 
of this, we are treated month after month to vapid declamation, in- 
sinuating and hinting and suggesting, rather than openly asserting, 
that there is some sort of legislation called for by justice and huma- 
nity which would give the workingman his rightful social position, 
but which the Government withholds. The worst of it is that it is 
not solitary raving orators or irresponsible editors only who do this. 
It has become within a few years a regular practice of the various 
party conventions. <A ‘labor plank” is now an essential portion of 
every party platform, whether State or national; the laborers, or the 
‘servants of civilization,” as the Philadelphia platform called them, 
‘* soldiers and sailors” as objects 


sistently refuse to sa 
dressed by legislation. 
Ire, 


he 


gradually taking the place of the 
of the enthusiastic homage of politicians. 

When took up the Massachusetts Republican platform, 
adopted the other day at Worcester, we thought we had at last 
lighted on a distinet definition of the duty of the Government to the 
workingmen, but we were more thoroughly cheated thanever. The 
‘labor plank” declares that the Republican party is in favor of 
‘‘improving the condition, increasing the wages, and lightening the 
toil of laboring men,” which is a safe and harmless statement. A 
man of any party who denied that these things were “ objects of his 
would in our day be very hard to find. One is not deeply 
moved either, or greatly surprised, to hear that the Republican party 
in Massachusetts intends ‘to do all in its power to collect informa- 
tion” that may be ‘“ useful in the solution of the problems which 
concern the existence of the American laborer.” When, however, 
we got to the affirmation that the party not only approves of the 
‘legislative restrictions on the hours of labor of women and children, 
but recognizes the desirableness of reducing the hours of all wage 
labor,” we thought we had at last lighted on the grand plan by 
which poverty and hard work were to be robbed of their bitterness. 
What was our disappointment, therefore, to find that the Republican 
party of Massachusetts had no plan at all for the regeneration of 
y, and that it only recognized the desirableness of “ reducing 
the hours of all wage labor” in so far as could be done without so di- 
minishing production as to affect injuriously the best interests of the 
laborer himself, and ‘so far asshould be demanded by his intelligent 
In other words, the Mas- 
sachusetts Republican Convention thinks the workingman ought to 
reduce his hours of labor if he can afford it, and if he himself thinks 
it would suit him, which would be one of the most harmless propo- 
sitions ever uttered, if we did not know that it was intended to de- 
ceive the discontented and ignorant, and excite false hopes in their 
minds. Reduced to plain English, it amounts to saying that in the 
tter of the hours of labor, the workingman ought to do as he 
thinks best ; 


windy phrases that this is the opinion of “the Republican party,” 


we 


desire ” 


society 


and considerate sense of his own welfare.” 


1G 


Mm: 
but by making the announcement in pompous and 
the expectation is aroused among the unreflecting and excitable, 
hat ting for the R 
r without any diminution of wages will eventually 
Apart from the probability of its resulting in legisla- 
on of the 


‘publican party some legislation restricting 


be secured. 
tion, the opin 
Vel 


gentlemen composing the Worcester Con- 
is of no more value than their opinions 
on the utilitarian philosophy or the origin of species. 


ition on the labor question 


who talk about them, resolutely and per- | 
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Now, we do not pretend to know how long the intelligent voters 
of the country will allow political conventions to carry on this little 
game of fraud and deception. We know that a great many honest 
and well-meaning men wink at it, in the belief that the labor ques- 
tion is not a serious or pressing one, and cannot become so in this 
country, and that if by the use of a few meaningless phrases the 
workingman’s ears can be tickled, and he can be induced to sup- 
port the party in some great work, there is no harm init. We beg 
leave to remind those who think in this way, however, that no 
phrases used in party platforms are meaningless for everybody. It 
takes some acuteness and intelligence to detect the absence of 
meaning in any phrase. The ignorant and stupid put into every 
party “plank” such meanings as are agreeable to them, and such 
planks as this of the Worcester platform are manufactured with the 
distinet intention that they shall be construed by the ignorant and 


| stupid ina way which will “ help the party,” and which the ‘ mana- 








gers” can show afterwards was not warranted. Moreover, it has to 
be remembered by those who think such performances innocent that 
the number of voters without any political education or experience, 
or any clear views as to the proper functions of Government, or the 
relations of the individual to the community, increases every day. 
The immigration into the country of laborers of this kind is going 
on on a great scale, and they are concentrating in large masses in 
the principal seats of industry. To diffuse amongst them sound 
economical ideas, to give them an adequate sense of the conditions 
under which free and progressive society exists in America, and 
train them in the substitution of intelligence for brute force, in the 
protection of property, and accumulation of capital, would be no easy 
task under the most favorable circumstances; but if it is to become 
a part of the regular business of native politicians to play on their 
worst passions and prejudices, and if this business is to be carried 
on with the sanction or connivance of the intelligent portion of 
society, it will be a task which there will be no use in attempting. 

Republicans in all parts of the country would do well to remem- 
ber that all the questions which occupy the public mind at this 
moment, grave and important as they are, are mere passing trifles 
compared to the labor question. They will all probably be well- 
nigh forgotten in ten years; but the labor question will remain, and 
will be, ten or twenty years hence as it is now, the most tremen- 
dous problem with which the modern world has had to deal. We 
vannot afford to trifle or play tricks with it in America any more 
than anywhere else. There are plenty of men, and sober and sen- 
sible men too, who believe that it contains the disease of which this 
Christian civilization of ours is to perish; that the passionate pur- 
suit of equality of conditions on which the multitude seems now 
entering, and the elevation of equality of conditions into the rank of 
the highest political good, will eventually prove fatal to art, to sci- 
ence, to literature, and to law; and that, after having gone 
down into barbarism, and witnessed the decay and destruction of 
all the great monuments of our epoch, we shall have to begin again 
the old and toilsome ascent made by our forefathers under the lash 
of hunger and the rule of brute force. This is a pretty dark view. 
It has not perhaps enough support in actual social phenomena to 
make us melancholy, but it certainly has enough to make us sober 
and careful. 


THE CONTINUOUS INFLUENCE OF PUBLIC MEN AND 
NEWSPAPERS. 
yy is common in our politics to find considerable importance at- 
tached to the names of certain persons and the influence of 
certain newspapers. It appears to be thought that these politicians 
and periodicals possess a following in their own right, that each of 
them has a particular constituency, and strongly influences or mo- 
difies its action. We talk loosely about the weight of such and such 
a name with the public, and the valuable support of this and that 
newspaper, as if they were unchangeable and of themselves formid- 
able factors in any political problem. It is quite worth while en- 
quiring how much strength may really inhere in a particular four- 
nal or in the character of any public man. 
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may not easily shake off. A few of the statesmen of the last gene- 
ration—Henry Clay, Jackson, and Webster—had perhaps as pas- 
sionate and devoted adherents as any public men in history. Clay 
and Jackson, especially, were ardently loved by great numbers of 
their fellow-citizens. But these men retained to the last the aflec- 
tion of their followers, not because the people did not leave them, 
but because they did not leave the people. Their course was un- 
wavering ; in essentials at least they were the same men to the end. 
To suppose that these men held the people to them by their talent 
for leadership, or their ‘“‘ magnetism,” or by virtue of any other qua- 
lity entirely their own, would be absurd on the face of it. Had Jack- 
son and Clay changed sides on the Bank question, nobody supposes 
that they would have taken their constituencies over with them. 
Ardently loved as these men were, had either of them lost his head, 
it is certain that his warmest admirers would have needed a very 
short education to be cured of their enthusiasm. They would first 
have “‘ wondered,” then “ doubted,” then “‘ grieved and regretted,” 
and at last have thrown him contemptuously aside. No doubt, in 
case of an apparently slight divergence in the course of a public 
leader, people not accustomed to exact thinking might be carried 
along for a while by the long habit of belief in him; but these di- 
vergences would have to be slight and the vagaries few in number. 
Every man who has gained public confidence may do one, two, or 
three foolish things. The fewer the better, however; it will be far 
easier for him to run himself down hill than it was to draw him- 
self up. 

But there is not at present a single public leader who can be 
compared with these men of the last generation in popularity and 
eminence. Trumbull, Schurz, Morton, Sumner, not one among them 
possesses a following which ig very enthusiastic or very indulgent. 
Nor is this surprising; it would be strange if it were otherwise. If a 
citizen cares nothing for politics, it will have been impossible for 
him to have formed a passionate attachment to any public man. 
If, on the contrary, he is interested in polities, would it not be sur- 
prising if he were willing to give an unconditional adherence to a 
man he does not personally know and has perhajs never seen? 
Interest in politics is apt to imply intelligence, while a man who did 
invariably as Sumner or Morton or Trumbull told him would be a 
fool. 

There are four men now in retirement, quite forgotten and 
neglected, each of whom has had, in the last ten years, far more 
of popularity and the national confidence than any of the men 
now before the country. It took but a few months to degrade 
McClellan, whom the people really loved and were determined to 
make into a hero, to a stalf-officer at Washington, and again toa 
derided and defeated candidate for the Presidency. Chase, who was 
believed by Greeley, Winter Davis, and other people to be our great- 
est statesman, consented to be a candidate before the New York 
Convention, and was at once and for ever put aside. Andrew 
Johnson was another man whom the people at one time had made 


up their minds to believe in, but he made a speech on the night of 


the 22d of February, 1866, and in twenty-four hours the country 
had turned its back upon him. Then there is Wm. H. Seward, who 
knows just how inalienable is the personal attachment of the people 
to any public leader. 

What we have said of politicians we believe to be substantially 
true of newspapers. A newspaper may lose its identity and become 
something else even more easily and immediately than a public 
man. But, it must be remarked, it will not be thrown overboard 
so immediately as an erring public man. It contains many things 
besides politics—business articles, agricultural articles, artieles on 
the fashions, stories for children, the news of all the world. Richard 
Cobden said that, after all, the real function of a newspaper was the 
furnishing of news; and the enterprise of a journal in obtaining fresh, 
full, and various information will go far to atone for its political 
failings and vagaries. 


Then its old subscribers know just where to ! 


The Nation. 


: ; . nay l 
It seems quite plain that the luckiest, ablest, and most success- 
ful man never has a following which a little unsteadiness of his own 


| doubt what 


on the same path hitherto. 





look for what they want to read; they feel e: 
the size and appearance of its page. The 


| deal, and the picture under the heading with a unboat 07 
thrashing machine or a little boy with a torch, seems just the sort o! 
magnificent device a great journal should have. Then, before a 
change is made, the women and children of the household must be 
consulted. In short, a paper, like a locomotive, will run a good way 
after the engine is reversed. 

jut it is no more in fhe power of anewspaper than of a publie 
man to carry its public suddenly round sharp corners and up un- 
known byways. The work of creating convicti bits of 


thought in other minds is necessarily a slow one. Av able man or 
an able paper may do it by the labor of long vears; but what it ha 
taken years to do it will take years to undo. To attempt to indues 
even the most loval and devoted constituency to change an ok 
tical creed or to take up a new political standpoint ina few weeks « 


few months, is to undertake one of t 


he most diffieult of tasks; and 
yet on this task, or something like it, two of our great newspa 

have entered. 
change, and human nature itself a very marked « 
the result will be. The World is trying to persuade 


Democrats that Horace Greeley is a wise and noble man, an 


Unless American society has undergone som 


1? , 
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Tribune is trying to persuade Republicans that 
party is an honest, upright, and thoroughly enlightened o1 
tion. Both may be right; but if 
public that they are, and wholly eseape the indignation of their sup- 
porters, they will fare better than a 


If the Pope were to go into partnership 


they succeed in persuading the 


, 4 ly wy ha 
nv of those who ![ 


with Garibaldi as a stock-broker, and try to « 

| that he was helped in his transactions by the dogma ot 
and that Garibaidi was really a dutiful son of the ¢ h. 1 
possibly get a considerable number of orders, but he could not | 
retain the confidence of the faithful, nor ever win ‘ 
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t ‘se late Edmund Ruffin, Esq., acting 1 
ernor of South Carolina as agricultura! \ , the Stat ] 

first report in the year 1843, and in his prefatory 1 t] 

ae from avery W ide and dive rsified field « mj rlant suo ts, ] l ( n 
for investigation what he termed the “ Great C¢ un Marl Bed.” That 
rich deposits of wl fin called i ’ 
portion of the geologic: the S I s and some 
investigation had y taken pla ‘ 1 extent, and 
no definite actiot tak iv k s e which have 
been posse to direct to it the p . the Report of th 
Agricultural Sur ir 1845 thus tot publie the only a t 

up to the present time, the fullest information upon t] I i 
vestigations of Mr. Ru ‘ l ‘ 1 towards t ( ovel | 
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a high percentage of carbonate of lhiss it line of research 
was exceedingly satisfactory His labors have sin b ) Mt d | 
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many miles along the coast 1 through the ‘] ‘ 
lina. It is of a bet eT quant th the New J ( l 
pared for use either as a cement or as a fertilizer by \ of he: 
Many ef the analyses of Mr. Ruffin show a perce of over 90 parts of 
carbonate oft li °, as well as from 10 to 12] r < t. ¢ 
St. Julian Ravenel, a well-known chemist of C 
to the genera! fund of knowledge upon the subject, ) 
the war has done much for its development. Ife is now e 
ing and preparing the marl for market along the line « ‘ 
Railroad, sixteen miles from the city. Dut in order to compete su 
in the market, the lime must be sold at low rat ito an outside obser 





it would seem tl the success of t erprise must depé upon 
the action of the lroads of this State, whose present high rates of 
transportation, if will effectually choke off the development of 





the country along their lines 
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But while the time is coming when these inexhaustible resources will be 
more fully brought forward, they are overshadowed and for the present held 
in abeyance by the more wonderful developments of what Mr. Ruffin called 
“ marl-stone "—better known, however, at the present day as ‘ phosphate 
This phosphate rock is found in the form of a stratum or upper crust 
overlying the bed of marl, in some places cropping out on the surface, and 
again falling to a considerable depth. Its chief characteristics are best given 
by a writer upon the subject in 1868. “The bed,” he says, “ varies from 
four to eighteen inches in thickness, sometimes, though rarely, increasing to 
two or three feet, and in some places thins out to a few scattering nodules 
on or near the surface. It consists essentially of indurated, irregularly 
rounded nodules, buried in an adhesive and tenacious blue clay and sand. 
Sometimes, however, it exists in continuous beds or large lumps, or con- 
glomerates of soft chalk consistency, as if it were originally a soft pasty 
mass of phosphatic mud that has since become semi-consolidated. Associat- 


recks.” 


ed with these are a most wonderful assortment of animal remains—among j; 


which bones of marine animals are so abundant as to have induced Prof. 
Agassiz, twenty years ago, to call it the ‘ Fish bed of the Charleston Basin.’ 
Bones also of land and fresh-water animals, even those of man, and relics of 
his workmanship, are abundant. These bones, especially those of now ex- 
tinct animals, retain in great measure their peculiar cellular structure, but 
seem in some cases to have materially increased in compactness and weight 
by a kind of internal ‘segregation’ or condensation of phosphate of lime, 
though no trace of animal phosphate of lime has ever been observed in 
them.” 

From the foregoing it will have been gathered that the value of these 
rocks or nodules lies in the high percentage of phosphate of lime which they 
contain, and the reader may or may not know that phosphate of lime is the 
basis of all fertilizing manures, and that there is a yearly consumption of 
this article in the United States of 75,000 tons and in Great Britain of 200,000. 
When it is also remembered that the article previously brought to market to 
supply this “basis,” commonly known as Peruvian guano, is now being ex- 
hausted, that the supply of phosphate rock is practically inexhaustible, that 
it is a cheaper article and more satisfactory than any other, some idea may be 
gained of the importance of the discovery, 

The question as to how these rocks came to be thus laid away in layers 
underground charged with the precious phosphate, is not less difficult to 
answer than the question as to how their value remained undiscovered up to 
the year 1867. Upon the first question the doctors as usual disagree ; nearly 
every one entertains a theory of his own, and no recognized explanation 
seems to have been agreed upon by all. One writer refers their “ probable 
origin to the excrementitious deposits of various animals, among them birds.” 
Avother “ascribes ” the formation to the deposition of bird guano, as it is 
now going on upon the Mosquito coast of the Caribbean Sea! A third attri- 
butes “their origin to the change of the carbonate of lime of the eocene 
mar! into phosphate of lime by a process of ‘ phosphatization’ similar in all 
respects to the process of silification of shelly masses as exhibited in the 
buhrstone formation.” 

Why the value of these deposits should have remained so long undiscovered 
may be due to the fact that all the analyses made were with a view to the 
discovery of carbonate of lime, and, although ten or even sixteen per cent. 
of the phosphate had been found in the rocks, no further research or practi- 
cal utilization seems to have been developed. This would appear all the 
more strange because of the attention attracted to the stratum on account of 
its geological value. 

intermingled with these nodules, and forming a part of them, are found 
the bones and teeth of the mastodon, megatherium, dinotherium, elephant, 
horse, together with the remnants of whales, sharks, seals, and other marine 
animals. It was of these same relics that Prof. Agassiz wrote in 1853, when 
he declared that “nothing impressed me so deeply for many years past as 
the sight of these bones. I consider their careful study in all their relations 
as of the utmost importance for the progress of our science. How does it 
happen that horses, sheep, bulls, and hogs, not distinguishable from our do- 
mestie species, existed upon this continent together with the deer, the musk- 
rat, the beaver, the hare, the opossum, the tapir, which in our days are pecu- 
liar to this continent, and not found in the countries where our domesticated 
animals originated ?” 

Large quantities of sharks’ teeth of enormous size have been collected, 
together with bones of all sizes from the mastodon down, and many of these 
have found their way into publie and private collections all over the country. 
Those living in New York will do well to view the specimens recently 
placed upon exhibition by Prof. F. 5. Holmes, of Charleston, in the Museum 
of Natural History in Central Park. Whatever may have been the cause of 
the non-discovery of the commercial value of these deposits, it is certain that 
up to 1867 the opinion of Prof. Tuomey that they were “unavailable for 
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was universal. But in that year, Dr. N. A. Pratt— 
during the war in charge of the chemical department of the C. S. Nitre and 
Mining Bureau, and lately called to a professorship of the University of Vir- 
ginia—while engaged in the attempt to organize a company for the manu- 
facture of acids and fertilizers in Charleston, came in contact with speci- 
| mens of this phosphate rock, and was induced to give them a careful ana- 
lysis. The result was that what had previously been supposed to contain 
10, or at the outside 15, per cent. of phosphate of lime, was found actually to 
hold 60 odd per cent. The following table will convey some idea of the 
composition of phosphate rock ; the alkalies, magnesia, sulphates, chlorides, 
fluorides, and water not being estimated : 


agricultural purposes 


1st Analysie. 2d Analysis. 
} Phosphate of Lime, . . ‘ . . , ‘ ‘ 63.30 68.03 
Phosphate of Iron and Alumina, . ° ° ° ° 1.32 5.02 
Carbonate of Lime and Magnesia, ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 8.20 8 03 
Organic Matter, ° ° ‘ ° . . ‘ . ~- 75) 
Sand, e ‘ ‘ ° . ° . ° ° ‘ 9.01 9.91 


Such a percentage of phosphate of lime was more than sufficient to ensure 
its commercial value, and the new branch of industry thus opened up and 
brought before the public by Dr. Pratt has fallen little short of being a god- 
send to the people of South Carolina. Company after company has been 
formed, some for mining and shipping the rock in its crude state to foreign 
countries, and others still for its manufacture here at home into excellent 
fertilizers. Millions of dollars have thus been brought into the State, mil- 
lions more are being introduced yearly in a constantly increasing ratio, land 
comparatively worthless has increased to six or seven times its original 
value, and a means of livelihood has been furnished to thousands. Ata 
time when the supply from South America is being rapidly exhausted, the 
Carolina phosphate rock finds its way into the market, and is destined, so 
far as can now be foreseen, to supply the demands of the world. England 
has not been slow to appreciate the merits of the article; her demand has 
been greater than that of our own country, and it is constantly increasing. 
There has thus grown up a direct trade between South Carolina and Eng- 
land, the great difficulty being to find freights for the former sufficient for 
the ships required to transport the rock. Besides the export of the crude 
material, large quantities are manufactured in Charleston, and the compe- 
tition between different companies has very largely reduced the price of 
| fertilizers. The direct gain to the Southern planter from this reduc- 
tion, added to the increased ease with which fertilizers may be obtained, 
will be seen at a glance, and, from a combination of this with other causes, 
there is a manifest effort upon the part of many planters to reduce their area 
of cultivation and increase the productive power of the remainder. 

At the present time the yearly product of all the companies may be esti- 
mated at 100,000 tons. Several hundred square miles are underlain by rock 
with a minimum yield of 650 tons per acre; nor are they confined to the 
land. They form a solid bottom to almost every river in the State—the 
Ashley, Cooper, Edisto, Bull, Coosaw, Stono, and others. The Legislature 
| in 1870 conferred upon certain persons the right to mine the navigable 
| waters of the State—a privilege for which they pay a dollar a ton royalty, 
} and which at present prices amounts to one-sixth or one-seventh of the 
entire income ofthe river companies. 

I regret being unable to furnish an exact statistical statement of the 
| whole subject, but the only authentic document giving reliable data is in 
process of preparation by a member of the Charleston Board of Trade, and 
as yet is incomplete, but so much that is new and striking is found in tie 
modus operandi of both land and river mining companies as to warrant a 
| description of each. 


MORLEY’S VOLTAIRE. 


Paris, August 10, 1872. 

HAVE been for some time desirous of reviewing Morley’s Voltaire, but 
| on this occasion I was imprudent enough to follow the advice given by 
our great critic, Sainte-Beuve, “You must always read an author again 
whenever you wish to review a book written on him.” Now, the collection 
of Voltaire’s works is not one which can ever be read from beginning to end, 
but nothing is more delightful and more absorbivg than to go through it, 
| taking sometimes one volume aud sometimes another. It is like walking in 


all countries, undulations of the ground, and points de vue of great variety. 
What a subtle and delicate and prolific genius was that of Voltaire! How 
much variety, from the light pieces of poetry to the tragedies, from the 
‘‘ Essai sur jes meeurs” to the light and fluent correspondence with his friends, 
| from the “Contes” to the eloquent aud almost tragic denunciations of the ty- 
And still, it seems to me that 


| rants and torturers of the eighteenth century. 
you never lose a fine and invisible thread which connects all the parts of this 
stupendous work. There is a hidden unity in all this variety. 
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If we attempt to look for what Montaigne called the master faculty of 
Voltaire, how shall we define it? It is somewhat imprudent to condense the 
work of any great genius in one word, but if the word is well found it will 
form a convenient basis for the work of the critic. How could Voltaire be 
best defined? He was not essentially a tragedian, though he wrote many 
tragedies. Mr. Morley does more than justice to his tragical merit, but nobody 
has, to use a trivial French expression, plus d’esprit que tout le monde, even 
Voltaire ; and tout le monde, that is, the public, has decidedly not accepted 
the tragical merit of Voltaire. Corncille’s and Racine’s tragedies will be played 
in France as long as Shakespeare’s in England. Even now, there is a revival 
of Racinian worship, owing to the merit of a young actor. I go very often, 
aud have for years been going, to the Théitre Frangais, where the old tradi- 
tions are kept up, and I don’t remember having ever seen one of Voltaire’s 
tragedies played, not even Mérope or Zaire. We can, therefore, hardly call 
Voltaire a tragedian. Was hea poct? This seems almost an impertinent 
question, as I suppose few French writers wrote more verses, or had a 
more easy, graceful system of versification. But verses are not poetry. 
Voltaire lacked the poetical genius—that is, the almost morbid sensitive- 
ness, the longing for something unearthly, unknown, unknowable, the 
tension of the mind towards an ideal, which constitutes a poet. Voltaire 
was in fact unpoetical. In the midst of the greatest troubles he was buoy- 
aut; he preserved an inexhaustible stock of gaiety ; he was fond of the good 
things of the world, of money, of greatness, of acknowledged greatness. He 
was practical, and knew how to turn everything to advantage. 

Was he a philosopher ? 
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This also is a singular question to ask of a man 
who was considered, and who really was, the initiator of the philosophical 
movement in France in the eighteenth century. But if you read all his 
philosophical pamphlets, his “ Philosophical Dictionary,” and so on, you will 
easily perceive that he never even attempted any great philosophical con- 
struction, that his genius was not of the same order with those of Descartes, 
of Spinoza, of Kant, of Leibnitz. There is not a more interesting chapter in 
Mr. Morley’s book thau the one entitled “English Influences.” It is true, 
the English mind had more influence on Voltaire from a philosophical point of 
view than from any other. Locke axd Newton are the Alpha and the Omeg: 
of Voltaire’s philosophy and of his metaphysics. “ After all,” wrote Voltaire, 
“we must admit that anybody who has read Locke must find the Platos mere 
fine talkers, and nothing more. In point of philosophy, a chapter of Locke 
or Clarke is, compared with the babble of antiquity, what Newton’s optics 
are compared with those of Descartes.” The astronomical discoveries of 
Newton furnished Voltaire a scientific foundation for his deism, which was 
essentially what may be called the mechanical deism. All the bodies of the 
universe are regulated by the law of attraction; the centrifugal force and the 
attraction combined keep them in their orbits. There is nothing wanted in the 
system but the first impetus, and there comes in the idea and the power of God. 
Voltaire’s God is the great spring of the cosmic machine, a spring which 
never needs winding; there are few other uses for him; we know how 
the great satirist ridiculed in Candide the notion of the final cause and of 
providence. Mr. Morley remarks how severe Voltaire is upon Pascal, who had 
a religious mind; he would hardly :ecognize his genius. I can hardly sympa- 
thize with Mr. Morley’s remarks when he says that the criticisms of Voltaire on 
Pascal “were in truth the protest of a lively common sense against a 
strained, morbid, and often sophistical misrepresentation of human nature 
and human cireuinstance.” The “ Pensées” of Pascal will ever be read with 
profit, while the philosophical essays of Voltaire seem even now empty and 
vain, and are only going down to posterity as an encumbrance. Lively 
common sense is truly the merit of Voltaire ; mere lively common sense has 
never built a philosophical faith. ° 

it would seem rather an odd question to many to ask if Voltaire was a 
theologian ?—he, the man whom Catholic bigots often compare to the 
devil himself, who seems to them the very personification of contempt 
for theology ; and yet I do not hesitate to say that Voltaire had a decidedly 
theological turn of mind. I doubt if, outside of the great schools of learning 
of the Church, there was anybody iu the eighteenth century more familiar 
with the subjects of theological discussion, more thoroughly versed in the 
knowledge of the Old and New Testament, of the works of the Fathers of the 
Church, of the history of the Church. His erudition on a!l these points is 
really marvellous. We have seen in our day a new school of exegesis 
arise in Germany, the doctrines of which have been made popular 
in France by Renan and others. Certainly the spirit of the 
modern exegesis is very different from the Voltairian spirit. 
and his followers have really a_ religious spirit, though they are 
looked upon as infidels by so many. Voltaire’s erudition could not be 
of so severe an order, but it was really very great. He is never tired of 
throwing contempt and ridicule on the ceremonies, the traditions, the 
miracles, the saints, all the objects of veneration of the Christian world ; 
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looking on the Church as the great enemy not only of the people but of all 
sovereigns, as the arch-persecutor of thought, the enemy of freedom, the 
His attacks 
are as unfair as would be those of an Englishman in India whe should tear 


poison of happiness, he stops at nothing—* éerasons Tinfiime.” 


the Vedas in pieces, throw odium on Brahma and Vishnu, ridicule the trans- 
formations, the incarnations, the miracles of the Hindoo mythology. Modern 
criticisth has risen to a higher sphere. We can afford now to judge with 
more precision ; we see the truths, or half-truths, the ideas, which are hidden 
in all religions under the veil, more or less thick, of the dogmas and the 
rites. Voltaire, when he faced the Catholic Church, was no longer a eritic ; 
he was an enemy, a gladiator. He used the sword and the dagger, and, 
when he felt weakest, even poison. 
mies. 


Priests and doctors were his chief ene 
Hie would not have understood the feeling of your great Emerson 
“| like a priest, I like a cowl, I love a prophet of the soul.” 
reason that he was a hater of theology and of the Church, he had something 
in him of the rabies theologica. 

Voltaire had some of the first and most important attributes of the b 
torian. The “ History of Charles XIT.,” the “ Siéele of Louis XTV.,” are some 
of his most readable works, and to this day have remained classic. 
has a curious agility, an unparalleled clearness. His narration is almost 
perfect. But whoever would now form his opinion of Louis XLV. and his 
century merely on the work of Voltaire would have a very one-sided view 0! 
history. Voltaire was dazzled by the literary halo of the grand siécle, and he 
did not sufficiently note the spots on the glory of the Grand Roi. We tind him 
even severe upon the Protestants, though he had compassion on their misfor 
tuues. 
preme idea in history is a great and powerful monarch, who courts occasion 
ally Mars and Venus, to use the jargon of our forefathers, wh 
fine arts, is a patron of literature, appreciates wit, and despises priests of al 
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How, then, can we best represent, in one word, the special qualifications 
of Voltaire’s mind? He was not essentially a poet, a tragedian, or a histo 
rian, in so far as he was biassed in his judgment of history, or a philo 
sopher, or a theologian. 
nalist before there was any organized journalism. 
in an aristocratic age; he did not inaugurate any great movement of opi- 
nion, but he made himself the expositor of all the new ideas, of the domina 
aspirations of the day. The true journalist is more objective than subje« 
tive—so was Voltaire; he was like a parabolic mirror, which throws ina 
given direction the rays which arrive at it from all sides. He did not write 
what we call to-day leaders ; his leaders took the shape of novels, of small 
poems, of letters which were handed from hand to hand. of articles in the 
“ Philosophical Dictionary,” of tragedies sometimes. Ido not agree with Mr, 
Morley when he thinks that there is no pamphleteering tendency 


He was essentially a journalist; he was a jou 


He was a living journal 





. no theo- 
says Mr 
Morley, “it had been produced in the time of Louis XIV., the exposure of 
Mohammed would have been counted a glorification of the rival creed.” 
To which I will simply answer, that it was not produced in the time of Louis 
XILV., and that all these who heard the piece when it was produced under- 
stood clearly that Voltaire meant to denounce, in the person of Mohammed, 
all the founders of new religions. Mr. Morley remarks that Pope Benedict 
XIV. accepted by-and-by the dedication of the play; but surely no irony 
could be bitterer than this very dedication, and the Pope’s acceptance 
only shows that the Voltairian irony had found echoes even on the Papal 
throne. Voltaire did not originate infidelity in France ; he was the expres- 
sion of this infidelity ; he remained, as such, a demigod for almost all the 
émigrés of our great Revolution. Louis XVIII. was a Voltairian ; the last 

Duke of Bourbon was a Voltairian. 

Voltaire, like all born journalists, was fond of power, fond of success. 
What he admires in Louis XIV. is the greatest personification of human 
power that modern history has ever seen—a king, himself a conqueror, sur- 
rounded with heroes, courted by genius, a God on earth, handsome, the 
fountain of honor, of glory, of elegance! Why is he drawn so powerfully 
towards the great Frederic? Because he feels that Frederic is one of the 
new and great powers of the world. 


logical object, in the tragedy of “ Mohammed.” “ If, for instance,” 


He does not curse the robber of Silesia, 
as he was then called; he would willingly see him rob many more pro- 
vinees; he fights with him, quarrels with him, but he always admires 
him. His admiration for Catherine is of the same nature; Voltaire is a 
born courtier of kings, as modern journalists are born courtiers of the sovereign 
called the people. He hates the Church because the Church sets above 
the royal power a higher power; he constantly denounces the Pope as 
the enemy of all earthly monarchs. At atime when there was no journal- 
ism, imagine the situation of a man who corresponded with the princes and 
rulers of all countries, who kept the polite society of his time informed 
of all that was of interest in it, who did it not in a dry aud what to- 











day may be called a telegraphic manner, but who colored every fact with 
the b int raysof his incomparable wit—a man so active that he seems 
to have lived a hundred lives. Voltaire was, in fact, the great informer of 
a « he taught a whole generation of kings, of ministers, of noble- 
men, art, history, geography, theology, literature. Mr. Morley does full 


traordinary activity E 
t of Mr. Morley that his biography of Voltaire is writ- 
well the limits of Vol- 


justice to this e ; and I will end by saying that it is 


much to the credi 
rit . 


ten in a catholic and sympathetic spi: he sees 


tuire’s genius; he can judge him, though he is his biographer; but still he 
likes him. 
A French biographer would probably have been more severe ; and there 


are many in France who often repeat the famous curse of Musset in Rolla : 
“ Dors-tu content, Voltaire, et ton hideux sourire 


Voltige-t-il encore sur les os décharnés ?”" etc. 


I hope that Mr. tr 
has Voltaire, and give us his biography, conceived iu the same broad, phi- 


Morley will treat Rousseau in the same spirit as he 


tosop! ical manner. 


Correspondence. 


“DIFFERENT TO” AND “DIFFERENT FROM.” 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In your issue of July 25, I find, at p. 59, the following enquiry by 
“ Carl 
gular ne 
it is entirely Ep 
The earliest example I know is in Thackeray’s ‘ Rebecca and 


Benson”: “Can any of your correspondents tell me where the sin- 


ologiam ‘ different to’ originated, and with what writer? I believe 
giish, and has not been adopted here even by our loosest 
writers. 
Rowena,’ date L850.” 

James Hayward, in “ The Banish’d Virgin,” 1655, writes, at p. “For 
the rest, shee was endued with peculiar pure spirits, and inclinations quite 
35 for another instance. 
Joseph Glanvill, in “ Plus Ultra,” 1668, p. 146, has the same phrase. Even 
Guardian, No. 144. In the last century it was 
also used by Shenstone, Letter 23; by the novelist Richardson, in “ Clarissa 


2 
me 
‘ 


different to those of other girles.” Also see p. 


Steele uses “ different to,” 
Harlowe” and in “ Pamela”; by Colman and Thornton, in the Connoisseur, 
Nos. 71, 105; by Cambridge, in the World, No. 102; by Foote, in the 
“Devil upon Two Sticks,” Act I., Scene 3; by Miss Burney, in “ Evelina,” 
thrice ; by Lady Hesketh; and by Jones of Nayland. Among writers of the 
first half of this century, “ different to” is used habitually by Charles Lloyd 
in his translation of Alfieri, and by Dr. Stebbing in his “ Lives of the Ita- 
lian Poets.” 

During upwards of a quarter of a century that I have lived among Eng- 
lishmen, [ have certainly heard ten use “ different to” where I have heard 
one use “ different from.” From the mouth of an English lady I have rarely, 
if ever, heard the latter. Moreover, ‘ different to” is just as usual with the 
vulgar English as with the educated, from whom it has descended to them. 
Finally, it is pretty safe to predict that, in time, it will be regarded as 
equally correct with “ different from,” if, indeed, it does not supersede it 
altogether. We have long tolerated “averse to.” 

‘“‘ Difference to” oceurs in the pages of Richardson and Miss Burney. 
“To differ to” I do not remember to have seen. 

In a work now in preparation, I treat at length of many expressions 
which, like “‘ different to,” are erroneously considered to be of recent origin. 

Your obedient servant, FITZEDWARD HALL. 
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Mary L. Booth, of this city, well-known as the editor of Harper’s Bazar, is the 
author of a “History of the City of New York,” which we are glad to say 
is likely to have a wider circulation than it has been having. It was origin- 
ally published, as we are informed by a circular now before us, in 1859, and 
was then in one volume, which afterwards, in 1867, was enlarged to two 
volumes, in which the history of the city was brought down from the dis- 
covery of Manhattan Island to the year of publication. The work was never 
in the trade, having been sold only to subscribers, and soon after the appear- 
ance of the second edition its publishers retired from business. They now 
offer the stereotype plates for sale, and will finally dispose of them on the 
10th instant, at the rooms of Messrs. George A. Leavitt & Co., Astor Hall. 
There are 892 stereotype pages, octavo size, a steel plate of Irving, another 
of Peter Stuyvesant, 102 original woodcuts, accompanied by a set of electro- 
types. The author will, if desired to do so, add a supplementary chapter. 
Until very lately this bas been the only history of New York City, and we hazard 
nothing in saying that it is still the best, though another has within a few 
months come into existence. ——Mr. T. Ellwood Zell announces a translation, 
from the French of Dr. G. Le Bon, of “ La Vie: Physiologie Humaine appli- 
quée 4 l’Hygiéne et a la Médecine.” 


—Messrs. James R. Osgood and Co. announce that during this month, 
October, and November they will publish the following works: “The 
Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” by Mr. Whittier; “A Treatise on Trout Culture,’ 
by Mr. Livingston Stone; a translation of the “ Aneid,” by Mr. C. P. 
Cranch; “Christus,” by Mr. Langfellow, which is a work made up of “ The 
Golden Legends,” “The Divine Tragedy,” and “ The New England Trage- 
dies,” with the connecting interludes; the eleventh and twelfth volumes of 
the ‘Kensington Thackeray,” which will then be complete ; “ Oriental Re- 
ligions, and their Relation to Universal Religion,” by Mr. Samuel Johnson ; 
‘Palmetto Leaves,” a volume of sketches by Mrs. H. B. Stowe; a new vol- 
ume of sketches by Mr. Bret Harte; “Camping Out: A Book for Boys,” by 
Mr. C, A. Stephens; “ Keel and Saddle: A Retrospect of Forty Years’ Mili- 
tary and Naval Service,” by General J. W. Revere; “ Drawing Copies for 
American Schools,” designed or selected by Mr. Walter Smith, who is the 
Massachusetts State Director of Art Education ; Dr. Holmes’s “‘ Poet at the 
Breakfast Table ;’ Mr. Charles L. Eastlake’s “‘ Hints on Household Taste,” 
edited by Mr. Charles C. Perkins as American editor; ‘‘ Old Landmarks and 
Historic Personages of Boston,” by Mr. S. G. Drake, the genealogist aud 
antiquary ; “‘ Marjorie’s Quest: A Book for Girls,” by Miss Jeanie T. Gould ; 
“The Woods and Byways of New England,” by Mr. Wilson Flagg; “ The 


ce? 
Romance of the Harem,” by Mrs. A. H. Leonowens; “ Left on Salvador,” 


| by Mr. C. A. Stephens; “ Essays and Sketches,” by the late Mr. George B. 
re . A, to] 


of Terrors’ 


Woods, well known to journalists as formerly of the Boston Advertiser ; 
“Treasure Troye: a Romantic and Humorous Poem,” illustrated by Mr. 3. 
Eytinge; “Coupon Bonds and Other Stories,” by Mr. J. T. Trowbridge ; 
“A Chance for Himself,” by the same author; Mr. De Mille’s ‘‘ Comedy 
’; “The Atlantic Almanac”; “ A Russian Journey,” by Edna Dean 
Proctor; “Myths and Myth-Makers,” by Mr. John Fiske; Mr. Lowell's 
“ Courtin’,” illustrated by Mr. Winslow Homer, Mr. Lowell having had the 
good luck to escape Mr. Hoppin, who is employed to illustrate Mr. C. D. 


Warner’s “ Backlog Studies”; a “Household Whittier” in one voluine 


| uniform with the “ Household Tennyson.” 


| parts or otherwise. 


[It appears, then, that Thackeray has justification for the use of | 


this phrase in “‘ Esmond,” the novel for which he made so careful a 
study of the period of Anne. Charged once when in this country 
with having made at least one slip in his English by attributing the 
use of this ‘‘ neologism” to one of his characters, he admitted that 
he had made a blunder.—ED. NATION. ] 


 ———— 


Notes. 


\ ESSRS. SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. announce a new work by Prof. 
4 | W. D. Whitney, made up of thirteen essays in linguistics which the pro- 
fessor has contributed to various periodical publications, to the Nation among 
“ Oriental and Linguistic Studies ” is the title of the volume, and the 
— Migs 


others. 
sub-title is “The Veda; The Avesta; The Science of Language. 


| ing of the Old and New Testaments.” 


—Messrs. Osgood & Co. ask for subscriptions to a work which, if it is any- 
thing like what its author asserts it to be, will be worth having, in monthly 
Mr. George Henry Felt, who writes it, says in his pros- 
pectus that he believes himself the true rediscoverer of the “ Kaballah” of 
the Egyptians—that “ perfect system of proportions” which, “ if rediscovered, 
would furnish us with a complete key to all the works of art in antiquity 
and of nature itself; would elucidate the origin of language, written or 
spoken, hieroglyphic or figurative, thus showing the hidden and true mean- 
All this, surely, should make a book 


| that would be cheap at two dollars a part, profusely illustrated, the parts not 





to number more than ten. One would say that a twenty-dollar subscriber, 
able to enter on a career of true progress by means of his Complete Key to 
all art and nature, the origin of language, written or spoken, and the hidden 
meaning of the Old and New Testament, might well be content with his out- 
lay. Or one might say that Mr. Felt has either made a mistake in the word- 
ing of his prospectus, or else that he is aware that a certain class of people, 
whom Heine said he used to like to meet, are not all dead yet, and are as 
easily parted from their two dollars a month as they ever were. Or more 


| probably it would be true to say that enthusiasm over something that he 


really has found out has led Mr. Felt, like many ingenious discoverers be- 
fore him, into an extremely wild and ill-regulated estimate of the extent of 
his discovery. That there may be something in what he says about the 
Greek canons of art having been derived from Egyptian sources, and their 
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being plainly referable to these sources, it might be unsafe to deny. Mr. 
Page, the President of the National Academy of Design, who is himself a 
man of much research in the matter of the proportions of ancient art, give 
a guarded approval of a part of Mr. Felt’s work. Mr. E. Wood Perry, the 
Corresponding Secretary of the Academy, says that he thinks “‘ Mr. Felt has 
found out something more than even the old Egyptians knew,” an opinion 
in which most people will agree with Mr. Perry, we suppose. The Pope of 
Rome, let alone the heathen magicians of the Pharaohs, would not care to 
assert that infallibility itself requires any of us to know more than a sub- 
scriber who is possessed of a complete key to everything—nature, art, the 
esoteric meaning of the Hebrew Scriptures, modern Freemasonry, and the 
Eleusinian and other mysteries. But, as we say, while the prospectus is in 
one view a document nothing less than ridiculous, there need be little doubt 
that the treatise itself will have both merit and interest. It has been exa- 
mined by Mr. Page and Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, and while neither of these gen- 
tlemen would say that his examination has been such as qualifies him to 
speak without reserve, they have each seen enough to make them think tha 
the book will interest the intelligent, and that its discoveries have value. 
Nature and art will no doubt still afford some problems after Mr. Felt has 
unlocked all that the Complete Key opens; but his work will evidently 
teach something new and true, or corroborate truths before known. 


—The Springfield (Mass.) Republican of last Saturday has a word with 
its readers in regard to its circulation. Some of its friends, it says, have 
watched its recent course with anxiety ; some of its enemies have looked on 
with sinister hope; and many of its contemporaries with much curiosity. 
This because of its having declined to support the Presidential and State 
candidate acceptable to a majority of its readers, and having gone into inde- 
pendent journalism, so-called. It is now supporting Greeley for the Presi- 
deney, but not in the headlong and fervent manner in which papers like the 
Tribune of this city support him. It leares no one in doubt that it wishes 
the defeat of President Grant and the overthrow of the Republican party as 
at present constituted; but then, it tells what stories make agaiust its can- 


didate, and eyen has published, with editorial comments of a good deal of | 
Lan 


severity, the accounts of Mr. Gratz Brown’s bad behavior at New 
Haven. It now informs us that this course has not been injurious to its 
subscription-list, which, on the contrary, shows an increase in length. In 
January last, when it was criticising the Administration Republicans, but 
not criticising them with more harshness than a majority of the intelligent 
members of the party were showing, its daily edition had a circulation 
averaging 9,491. In the first week of February the average was 10,166; in 
the first week of March, 10,225; in the first week of April, 10,393; in the 
first week of May, when the Cincinnati Convention was held, 10,366; in 
the first week of June—by which time, we suppose, the Republican had 
made up its mind that it would support Greeley to the end—the circulation 
was 10,125, a slight falling-off having taken place; in the first week of July 
the loss had been pretty much regained, and it stood at 10,160; in the first 
week of last month it was 10,216, and, in the last week, 10,516. Compared 
with the average circulation of last year, this shows a gain of about a thou- 
sand, which we suppose to be fairly representative of an increase in the 
population of the Republican’s subscription region, and also of an 
increase in the interest with which newspapers are read during a 
Presidential canvass. On the whole, then, the editors and proprietors 
feel well content, and think that their paper has gained in character 
by becoming more unpartisan, and has not lost in purse. We do 
not see ourselves that it has gained particularly in character, its tone 
being just about what it has always been since we have had the pleasure 
of acquaintance with its columns, but it must be said to have experimented 
successfully in “ independent journalism ” so far as pecuniary success is con- 
cerned. As in the case of the centenarian who used strong liquors and to- 
bacco, and who might, perhaps, have been two hundred years old if he had 
abstained from those indulgences, there is no telling how many more thou- 
sands the Republican might have had on its lists if it had never been dazzled 
by the White Hat, nor gone astray after the Woodchopper of Chappaqua 
and Chautauqua; but certainly when its present estate is compared with its 
prosperity a year ago, a gain is visible, and that it has been able to indulge in 
its excursive pleasure is due to its being an excellent newspaper, full of well- 
arranged news of all sorts—domestic, foreign, literary, political, all of which 
is commented on with intelligence, and with a spice of personality which is 
very acceptable to its local readers, whether or not it is consistent with the 
best ideal of independent and reputable journalism. There are papers in 
New England which may occasionally show abler articles on important sub- 
jects ; but there is none which so well combines general and varied interest 
of topic with intelligence and cleverness of comment and criticism. Other 
Massachusetts newspapers may handle a question of international law, or 
similar subjects, with more ability ; or may possess a more desirable degree 
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of dignity, not to say of becoming civility and decorum of deportment; but 
we shall never find the Republican, on the moruing after the October election 
have settled the fate of parties for the succeeding two years, printing for i 
leading article some reflections on the 374th anniversary of the discovery of 
Guanabani or Cat Island by Christopher Columbus. Which is not saying, 
either, that making “ spicy” journals is a very worthy employment for adult 
men haying discourse of reason. 

—In one of the September magazines Mr. Bryant called attention to the 
works of John Oldham, and expressed some surprise that they are found in 
so few private libraries, whereupon Mr. E. P. Whipple, of Boston, remarks. as 
quoted by the Golden Age of this city, that the reason why is because t! 
are full of “‘ foulness,” and represent the worst period of English lit 
so that itis no wonder if they are excluded from decent people's book 
shelves. As a matter of fact there is somewhat less need of Mr. Bry 
surprise than there might be, and there is a good deal less need for M 
Whipple’s finding it comical that Mr. Bryant should eal! attention to the poet 
It is true that copies of Oldham are not very plenty, bat so recently as IS) 
they formed a portion of Bell’s well-known edition of the British poets, and 
are not inirequently seen among the books of those who habitually rea 
But although they are very vigorously satirical and not so very unworthy pr 
cursors of Dryden’s satires, or, at the least, of Churehill’s energetie and t 
diatribes, they are nevertheless interesting reading to no one but the student ot 
literary history or the practitioner of poetry or verse-making. Ephemer 


1 


point of subject and destitute of any of the higher graces or beauties of 


} 
} 


poetry, they had their day, and now gather dust—but « 


eservedly they gather 
less dust than the works of nine writers out of every ten from the bey r 
of the world till the present day who have produced verses. As for their 
‘‘foulness,” to apply such a term to their coarse invective is as truly 
to misuse language and mislead the uninformed as to call them re! 

even more so, tor they had a sort of religious partisanship and real in their 
blustering violence. Oldham was a robust-minded and right-livine mar 
who lived in industrious poverty till he was thirt; | 

ing produced a small volume of verses not very choicely worded and carelessly 





| polished ; but he is not to be charged with “ foulness 
—We do not know what to say to the man who seriously entertains the 
notion that this generation of Americans, or the next, or the next, or any 


} 


generation for a long time to come, is going to set on foot or to tolerate an 
imperial form of government, or is in danger of letting popular instit 


>reason. To what in the history of this 


go to pieces tn any way or for an 


country, or of the race from which its people are for the most 


| shall we point as provinga tendency to yield its liberties to arbitrary power ? 
Not to much assuredly ; yet there are always some prophets of empire and 
despotism, and for various reasons there never were more in the country 


the self-confident carelessness with which we take ou 


than within the past decade. Perhaps there are not too many to keep in check 
l 
theless it is no harm, either, to reeollect that 
* If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars,” 


and that Mr. Caleb Cushing's “man en horseback” has not yet appeared, 
| and that there is every probability that when he does appear and strikes for 


the kingly crown he will have what is known as ‘a good time” gettin 
The Rey. B. M. Palmer, of Virginia, has suggested to us these reflections by 





an address which he recently delivered at Lexington before the literary so 





cieties of Washington and Lee University, and in which he told them that 
“the sword that carves this Republic into an Empire will be the sword of 
her execution, and the tyrant who wields it will prove the author of her 
doom.” But little as one can sympathize with the spirit of such utterances, 
the greater portion of this address of Dr. Palmer's is to be praised, though we 
suspect it may be better adapted to do good in our Northern colleges than 
We do not know that the Southern youth have in the past 

| been distinguished for a cool-headed perception and acceptance of facts, and 
are not sure that closer attention to science, even the despised 
would not be better for them than 


$ > Sy ft 
in the South. 


A 


science which 


‘bakes and brews, stitches and weaves,” 

j . th tha i _ 2 . Pref hat despicable spirit 

“guarding with the jealousy of genuine alarm against that despicable spirit 
+? 


of materialism” which does so many bad things when theoretically considered, 





but no si 7 
1 

or woman, taking the good and the bad together, be for a moment willing to 

forego. Still it is not in vain nor for evil that words like these are addressed 


oue of the practical results of which would avy sensible man 





to a body of young Americans : 
‘Tt would be an immense protection against these debasing tendencies if, 
amid the exactions of our new position, we could carry over those gentle- 
| manly instincts which have hitherto characterized our people. In empley- 
ing this unusual term, I do not mean that dainty mannerism which puts on 
the air, without the quality, of the gentleman. But 1 refer to that exquisite 
education of the conscience which makes duty and benevolence the habit of 
‘ the soul; that fastidious honor which cannot, even in thought, condescend 








The 


lod 


that lofty self-respect which will observe the proprieties and | 
practise the virtues of life with the readiness of impulse; that nobleness of 
principle which makes it as easy to be brave and true as it is to breathe ; 
that instinet of rectitade which shrinks from the false and the base as from 


to meanness ; 


the contamination of the plague. It would be a rare combination this, of 
courtly honor with the hardness of toil. But if labor is ennobled when 
wrought by the hands of a freeman, how much more when associated with 


the dignity of the gentleman! 

* Let us guard, then, with the jealousy of genuine alarm, against that 
despicable spirit of Utilitarianism which, like a hucksterer in the shambles, 
is always hagglivg with truth about her price. She is immeasurably more 
precious in herself than in all the uses to which men may put her. Truth, 
integrity, and honor are the highest attributes of any people, and the enjoy- 
ment of regulated freedom, under a wise and constitutional government, is 
its noblest privilege and reward.” 

—(. Jaquet has gathered some curious statistics, showing that the month 
of August has been the most prolific in great names of German literature. 
Without copying the entire list, we give a few examples of its richness: In 
poetry and the drama, Goethe, Herder, Philip Nicolai, Conrad Eckhof, 
Nicolaus Lenau, Valentin Andrea, Adolph Overbeck, Schlegel (?), Von Kleist, 
Korner, Immermann; in science and philosophy, Bouterwek, Gall, Ottfried 
Miller, August Lberhard, Anton Bauer, Hegel, and Carl Ritter. Jaquet’s 
little memoir giver the day of the month and the year for each of these dis- 
tinguished sons of August, with a brief characterization of the man. 


—Luther is brought out again for the new conflict of Germany with 
and not with Rome only, but with that churchly power which, in 
its insistance upon dogma and its assertion of authority, is but a trifle less 
infallible than the Pope. A layman, who for the present withholds his 
name, proposes to publish for the use of laymen the doctrinal and contro- 
versial writings (‘‘ Lehr- und Streitschriften ”) of the great Reformer, from the 
original unadulterated editions. The object of the editor is to reform the 
teformation, and to bring German Protestantism back to the free, bold, 
broad spirit of its father. The need of this he sets forth in a strong and 
homely rhetoric worthy of Luther himself. “ Would that the Lord and 
Master whose name we bear would stand by our side full of compassion, re- 
peat for us his miracle, and bid our Lazarus, Martin Luther, awake from the 
dead. Ie, too, hath lain in the grave already four days (nigh four centuries), 
and he stinketh ; yea, and his own household and the executors of his will 
have made him to stink! Oh! that Christ, in his pity, would stand beside 
us, and cry, Martin, come forth!” This new edition is published in Wies- 
baden by H. Kissinger & Co. 


Rome ; 


DR. RICHARD MORRIS’S 


j)" MORRIS begins his “ Historical Outlines” with a good general sur- 
vey of the languages of the world. It has some of the usual slips of 
first editions. I:vegular spelling oecurs; on page 7 we find Keltic, for the 
the next line with Cymrie ; Sclavonie on 

ter Slavonic, page 13. On page 9 we read that “ parts of 

‘4nd Avesta’ are at least a thousand years old”; they were as old as 


“HISTORICAL ACCIDENCE.” 


»>.D 
vir 


common form Celtic, followed in 
page 8, tor the bet 


th: 


that at the birth of Christ. On page 12, the aboriginal tongues of South 
America are mentioued to the exclusion of North America. His definition 


of words puzzles us: “ words are articulate sounds used to express perception 
What philosophy arranges all nameable and predicable ob- 
s under the heads perception and thought ? Are they meant to corre- 
Webster, in his definition, says 
conceptions and ideas ; Worcester says, emotions aud conceptions. Let any 
one who thinks it easy to define a word, try it, and meantime weigh this at- 
tempt in Worcester taken from Sir J. Stoddard: “ An articulate sound, or 
conibiaation of such sounds, consisting of a root, either alone or combined 
with one or more particles, or with one or more other words, and express- 
ing an emotion or conception, either solely or together with other words as 
part of a phrase or sentence.” Comparative Grammar, page 1, is not a very 
‘ion for the antithesis of Descriptive Grammar. 


and thought.” 
ie 
spond to Locke's sensation and reflection ? 


ro nl expr ag 









The secoad chapter is also introductory. It treats of Grimm’s law and 
other phonology, and it is not very thorough work. Mr. Morris uses flat and 
sharp as names of sonant and surd mutes; having no fear of Max Miiller before 
his eyes, or perhaps not having used the last edition of his lectures. The 
remarks ou ¢ iin's law not ouly show that he does not understand it, which 
might we ; but suggest that he does not understand where the difficulty 

r r ts of changes are included in the law—surd mutes 
change t p-rates, aspirates to sonants, sonants to surds. The two first are 
com ( s, found in many languages, and well understood. The 
troubl with the last. To give a few example; in the English dialects 
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something iike the two first, by way of letting light into the mystery of the 
law, is skimming things badly. The treatment of what he calls euphonie 
changes is also far from thorough. He counts changes as like which are 
alike only as all babies are alike to the old bachelor, or Carlyle and Emer- 
son alike to one who has devoted his days and nights to the study of Addi- 
son, or all the Boston writers alike to the true New York cosmopolitan. In 
such a sense only is Lat. (sic) hest from hdtan, like must from motte ; It. 
otto from octo, like might from magan, and wept from weeped, and much 
more of like sort on pages 25, 26. 

With Chapter Third we enter on the history of the English language, and 
proceed in the two following chapters with a general sketch of the English 
dialects, and of fiye periods into which Mr. Morris divides the language. 
With Chapter Sixth he begins on English grammar, and goes forward in the 
common order through orthography and etymology. Syntax and prosody 
are not taken up. All the grammatical forms in modern English are treated 
of historically. For example, all the different ways of denoting gender are 
traced to their origin, often as far back as Sanskrit, and illustrative examples 
given from the older writers in English ; so of our case-endings and signs of 
number. The pronouns are all treated of with special fulness, and so are tho 
numerals and prepositions, the inflection-endings, and auxiliary verbs. Dr. 
Morris makes a scholarly free use of the German and American com- 
parative and historical grammars of Anglo-Saxon and English; but he 
must allow us to say that of one American work—Merch’s ‘* Comparative 
Grammar ”—his book shows a frequent use which might well have been 
acknowledged either by avowed quotation or by special mention in the 
preface. Both would have been no more than fair. Besides his judi- 
cious employment of the researches of others, our author contributes a 
most valuable store of illustrations from his own reading and study. There 
is hardly a form to the discussion of which he does not bring something nete- 
worthy. His style is perspicuous, and his use of the printer’s art to display 
his topics, and to help the eye and mind, is admirable. Now and then he 
would have been clearer even to general readers if he had used precise 
technical terms instead of indefinite popular expressions. In explaining let- 
ter changes, for example, letters ‘ creep in,” “ disappear,” “fall away,” “i 
trude,” “ pass into,” *‘ are lost,” “make their appearance,” “become,” and 
“represent,” in away very provoking and little satisfactory. Scientific 
treatment which abjures technicalities cannot be very exact or vivid. Even 
our novel writers know better than to translate the technicalities of their 
characters. The stupidest land-lubber gets more from the sailor's technical 
slang than from any explanatory circumlocutions for it. 

One very serious defect runs through the whole book—the dropping of the 
word Anglo-Saxon, and every other special name, for that language, and 
confounding all the obsolete speech of our aucestors, from Beda dowuwards, 
under the name of Old English. The speech of the West-Saxons, in 
what is called the Anglo-Saxon literature is written, is a cultivated classic 
speech, carefully written, competent to translate the Latin classics, and hay- 
ing original works of importance both as to extent and kind. It isa Gerinan 
speech, perfectly parallel with the other Teutonic tongues, so that its gram- 
matical forms can be clearly traced, and a correct historical orthography es- 
tablished, extending even to the quantity of its vowels and the place of the 
accent. Even the pronunciation is well known. With the political con 
vulsions which preceded and followed the Norman Conquest, this classic or 
ideal speech ceased to be written. It weathered its niceties of form and dis- 
integrated into mere dialectical writing. The dialects mixed with Norman- 
French, and from this mixed speech, after written Anglo-Saxon had been 
forgotten, a new speech was formed more different from the old than Italian 
or French is from Latin. 

Perhaps no book of any scientific merit has before failed to distinguish 
the early Synthetic language from the dialects of the intermediate chaos and 
from modern English. The failure to do it is, as we have said, a serious de- 
fect. The mere leaving out useful information is something. Then the re- 
lations of the different periods to modern English are very different. Con- 
clusions which may be safely drawn from a word if it is in Caedmon, may 
fail altogether if it is no earlier than Piers Plowman. Then the inflection 
endings are so different in the different periods that you cannot be sure what 
a form of unknown age is intended to represent. Then the Anglo-Saxon is 
printed with long vowels marked, while the later English is without marks. 
One may not be able to tell in Morris, when a word that might be Ang!o- 
Saxon has unmarked vowels, whether it is because he thinks they are short, 
or because he takes the word from some author of a period later than Anglo- 
Saxon, or whether it is a blunder. Where there are different spellings of the 
same word we cannot tell whether they are mere irregular spellings of 
the same period, or regular spellings of different ages, or blunders in the 
bock. 

An underestimate of the importance of Anglo-Saxon appears yerbaps in 
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some of the not wholly accurate statements about it. On page 48 it says, 
“ Pronouns had a dual number”; but only two of them had adual. “The 


passive participle was preceded by the prefix ge” (page 49), some- 


times. On the same page, “shail an will were not usually tense aux- 
jliaries.” They are not usually pure tense auxiliaries, but they are 
in abundant use, as in English, to express future time with some 


added idea of duty, will, or the like. On page 66 we find, “sis closely 
allied to r, and even in the oldest English we have traces of the interchange.” 
S and r do not interchange: s shifts to r. And instead of saying even we 
have traces, he might have given it as a rule in Anglo-Saxon in the inflec- 
tion of verbs that when s comes between two vowels it is vocalized to r: 
was, were. Page 115, “ The indefinite article is a new development after 
the Conquest of the numeral one (dn). It was already developed in the 
classic Anglo-Saxon. In translations from Latm we find dn used where 
there is nothing for it to render, siinply as a sign of the singular use of a 
generic term, which is the most indefinite use to which our article weakens, 
as in Luke iii. 22: The Holy Ghost descended in bodily shape like a dove, 
has in Anglo-Saxon swa dn culfre, Latin sicut columba, Greek hosei peris- 
teran. On page 139, in speaking of the relative there is a misprint of in- 
terrogatives for relatives, and in au enumeration of the Anglo-Saxon relatives 
there are several omissions. On page 134, “ It is a vulgarism to use what 
with an antecedent.” True, but it oceurs in Anglo-Saxon. 

The principle of Dr. Morris’s classification of the strong verbs is not clearly 
set forth. Class IV. of the second division does not appear to belong in the 
division, and the subdivisions are cross divisions ; they ought to be made on 
the ground of the root vowel, the unlauts and breakings not being counted. 
Of the weak verbs quite a number are counted anomalous on page 172, which 
really belong to the first class described on page 171; say, bring, buy, think, 
work are like in their inflection to tell, seek, and the like. 

The book has more than 100 pages of appendixes on the “Keltic Ele- 
ment,” “Old English Accidence,” chiefly from Koch, and “ Words of Nor- 
man-French origin in the English language before 1300,” valuable material 
for future workers. And last, not least, there is a good index of some twenty 
pages, 


DE GASPARIN’S FRANCE.* 

\ TE all know how few in France were the friends of the American Union 

in the day of trial. Among her notable men you might have counted 
those the fingers of your two hands. With some effort, 
we can only recall the names of Count Agévor de Gasparin, Count Charles 
de Montalembert, Edouard Laboulaye, Augustin Cochin, and Henri Martin. 
We need not recapitulate the great services these distinguished men 
rendered the good. eause by their example and their eloquence. Their names 
were everywhere known, and their writiugs penetrated all Europe. Labou- 
laye’s “‘ Histoire des Etats-Unis,” Gasparin’s “ Un Grand Peuple quise reléve,” 
and Montalembert’s “ La Victoire du Nord aux Etats-Unis” had a marked 
influence on public opinion, and Montalembert celebrated the Northern 
victory as ‘‘ the triumph of legitimate power over an inexcusable revolt, of 
justice over iniquity, of truth over falsehood, of liberty over slavery ” 
(“Vheureuse victoire du pouvoir légitime sur une révolte inexcusable, de 
la justice sur l’iniquité, de la vérité sur le mensonge, de la liberté sur i’es- 
clavage”). So unpopular was the cause of the United States in France that 
the most respectable representatives of its press were not able to 
raise themselves above the dead level of popular ignorance concerning the 
true merits of the great transatlantic struggle. The Journal des Débats, at 
the outbreak of the rebellion, refused to insert Gasparin’s letter denouncing 
the Southern insurrection as “a criminal folly’; and even the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, aiter formally accepting an article from the same 
writer entitled “Un Grand Peuple qui se reléve,” declined to publish it. 
Gasparin then sent the manuscript to the publisher, Lévy, who issued it 
in book form. 


friends on 


This was not the first gecasion on which Gasparin found himself in open 
opposition to, and far in advance of, public sentiment. As a member of the 
Chamber of Peers, he condemned the naval expedition to Otaheite and the 
eruelties of the French army in Algiers. From his parliamentary seat and 
in his book “ L’Amérique devant l'Europe” he denounced the invasion of 
Mexico by Louis Napoleon. So warm a friend of the United States, he 
says, naturally passed “aux yeux de certains gens pour mauvais patricte 
francais.” But his 
venial beside his latest manifestation, a work in which, with steady and un- 
sparing scalpel, he 


critics and enemies must now look at these offences as 


lays and 


bare the faults, sins, calamities, sufferings, 
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dangers of his country. He does it, he says, in sorrow. 
truly, for grief’s saddest tones are echoed in his every page. 


And he says so 


‘ Sorrow forthe past, where our defeats originated ; sorrow for the future 
where we hear the muttering of the socialistic menace ; sorrow to find mu 
country guilty of injustice ; sorrow to see character lowered and convictio 
weakened ; sorrow to see the advance of evils unsurpassed; sorrow to be 
hold liberty, progress, happiness, moral life in all its forms compromised, aud 
perhaps lost—these are the sorrows that agonize and pursue me.” : 

For its effect upon those to whom it is mainly addressed, we fear that a 
work in two volumes, making together some seven hundred pages, will be 
found too long and diffuse. The matter is all excellent and eloquently ex 
pressed, but spread over too wide a surface. A pamphlet 
salient features in compact and telling paragraphs, would | 
adapted to affect the average French mind. 

Like all philosophical observers, our author does not fail to find in the so 
called glories of the First Empire the seeds of the calamities which now afflict 
France, and, with Lanfrey, he says: ‘Au dessous du mot gloire, yous 
verrez le mot crime.” —*“ Under the word ‘ glory’ you will see this other word 
—‘ crime. Reviewing at length the negotiations and incide: 
ceded the declaration of war, he logically finds France in the wrong, and, 
making light of the imperial excuse that the Emperor was carried away by 
the current, shows him careful to present the young Prince to the army, take 
him through the camp, exhibit him to the soldiers, prepare the 
of the crown, keep up, in short, his trade of a Bonaparte by depending on 


embodying its 


been bette 
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what has always made the strength of the Bonapartes—army, victories, ter 
ritorial aggrandizemeut—in short, what we call our prestige. ‘ And then,” 
our author tells his countrymen, “ we have the pretension to set ourselves 
up as anation apart and superior. What we inflict upon others, they must 


not dare inflict upon us under penalty of sacrilege. In the intoxication of 
her victories of the empire, France naively posed herself as qu 


To her everything was permissible. She calmly levied war cor 


en of Europe 


itributions « 


every country, but when they were imposed on her it was a crime. She ha 
stripped all the capitals of Europe of their pictures aud their statues, and 
when the countries thus robbed took back their statues and pictures, it was 


called ‘spoliation of the museums.’ In [S14 invasion revolted France as an 
inexpressible insult, and yet Frane* had just passed ten years 
every country in Europe. 
consequences of defeat, is natural—it is their business ; but we must not be 


in invading 
That others should be defeated and undergo t 


defeated, and the adversary who beats us is utterly waating in the res) 
which is our due. Never has it been said or thought so naive 

**Oh! moi c'est autre chose!’” 
Imploring his countrymen to use but one set of weights a isur 
justice, the author goes on to discuss the question from ?) tandpoint 


“We intended and expected to invade Germany, to make her 


ground, to turn the tide of war's calamities upon German, not upon French 
provinces; to defeat her, and to make her pay the penalty of defeat. But 
the réles are inverted. We are the vanquished, not the victors, and even 


as we would have imposed, we must accept, the consequences. 

M. Gasparin says plainly, we have been conquered by thi 
riority of the Germans, but in making this admission, he wishes it distinctly 
“ Hegel,” h 


not enchant me. Germany has contributed her full share in creating a science 


moral suy 


understood that he is carried away by no illusion. 


Ws, ** do 


opposed to the Gospel. Prussian polities are not impregnated with virtue 
that we 
Gomorrha, and that Germany represents the race of the elect, too closely 
resemble the prayer of the Pharisee, ‘I thank that I am not as 
other men,’ ete. Vanity has been our ruin, let Germany beware of pride.’’ 
Sut, admitting this, he proceeds to insist on the superior discipline, regula 
ity, sobriety, modesty, intelligence, acquirements, and adn 
German soldier. 

The second volume opens with an energetic chapter on the ener 
vices of the literature, theatre, manners, and mora 
** Meanwhile a stupid display of luxury spreads itself i 
It was truly the period of the Benoit 
we should not regret to hear frequently proclaimed here in the 
from press and from pulpit: 


The discourses of certain German theologians who declare 


thee 





education, 


ons.” Then comes : laration which 


United Sta 
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sons par la mol'ease 


“ We perish from enervation !" 





night with advantage have omit 






ous chapters, comp: r the greater part of the second volume, which] 
ciusively devotes to religious controversy. He can with much less effort 


and far greater effect reach the sympathies aud convictions of his country 
men by addressing them as Frenchmen rather than as Catholies er as Pre 


testauts. 
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e who have taken offence at the retirement of t 
It 
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( reucers 


he late 


to positions in Southern colleges. was, no 


doubt, in many cases, the best use their community could make of able and 
cultivated men, and it is not by any means those who took the most active 
part in the Rebellion who are now the least willing to be reconciled to its 
results. We certainly should not choose a disciple of Calhoun for professor 


of history and political science; but the students of the University of Georgia 


would hardly listen with docility to the views of men like Dr. Lieber and 
Prof. Greene, and if Mr. Stephens is fair and undogmatie in dealing witl 
them, it is not unlikely that they will really get more good from his instruc- 
His ‘‘ History of the 


Of course the whole 


tion than they would from one who believed with us. 
United State 
of events which led to the Rebellion, from the debates in the Constitu- 
tional C treated 
Southern point of view, and this we should expect. But we have not met 
with one word in defence of slavery, and the results of the war are frankly 


has certainly few marks of prejudice. 
seri 
tion to the Emancipation Proclamation, is from a 


mven 


accepted, though there may lurk some of the old leaven in sentences like 
these: “Now that the led to the late 
them [the States] is for ever removed, if they shall adhere to the principle of 
the sovereign right of local self-government, on the part of the States respect- 
which lies at the foundation of the whole fabric, then there is no per- 


chief cause which war between 


ively, 
ecived reason why they should not go on in a still higher career in all that 
constitutes true greatness inhuman development and achievement” (p. 479). 

It is only in the events immediately preceding the war, for instance, in 
the constant use of the term “ agitators,” 
the radical party, and as if there were no “agitators” on the other side, that 
there is any animus visible against the North. The colonial period is treated 
the Puritans are even vindicated against Macaulay’s 
their persecutions are lightly passed over, and the story of the 
witchcraft delusion is related without any unnecessary heat; this delusion 
is not even treated as a natural outgrowth of the New England character and 


with great fairness; 


censures ; 


institutions. Nullification is, to be sure, spoken of as “the doctrine which 
Mr. Hayne sustained with so much ability and which Mr. Webster assailed 
with so much eloquence” (p. 343)—not the terms in which a New Englander 


Mr. Lineoln’s 


would have summed up the characteristics of those speeches. 
calling out the militia is deseribed (p. 429) as ‘‘ without authority of law, 
and the Eleventh Amendment is said (p. 


“the acti 


252) to have been occasioned by 
on ofthe Federal judiciary in assuming, by a construction of their 
powers, jurisdiction of a suit brough one of the States.’ it 
can hardly be pronounced a “ construction of powers” to deduce this right of 


t against Surely 


jurisdiction from the,expression “controversies between a State and citizens 
of another State.” 

It will be seen at a glance that this book does not belong to the class of 
Southern text-books which flourished before the war—such, for instance, as 
the which we have read the story of the Good Centurion para- 
phrased, with the comforting comment, “ He was a good man and a slave- 


Primer in 


holder.’ 

We have spoken of Mr. Stephens’s book from the point of view of section- 
alism ; it remains to say a few words of its intrinsic qualities. It is relatively 
very full in the colonial period, and contains here much interesting informa- 


tion which one will hardly find in any other work of its class. 
way, hardly a se/ 


It is, by the 
val history, but adapted, at lowest, for the use of high 
‘mies, and a young politician would find it in some re- 
spects more interesting and useful than most freshmen would. 


schools and acad 


Its special 
value here is in the history of the Southern colonies, especially Georgia, 
The 
too, are treated of with great fulness, although there 
A second point is that the military 
much less full than the political. This latter 
out, and We miss, however, a 


where there is a very interesting account of the Salzburg colonist 
Northern colonies, 
is 
history, 


ometimes a lack of clearness. 


in all periods, is 


is elaborately worked quite valuable. 


distinct analysis of the various colonial governments, one of the most im- 


portant topies under this head. 
work, to give so many ba 


renee.) 
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It is a mistake, moreover, in all parts of the 
re names and dates; they are convenient for refe- 
it of place in a text-book. It is with good judgment that the 
anthor hac al 


skipped the date list of discoverers and discoveries in the six- 





teenth century, and passed at once from Columbus and his contemporaries 
tothe Engtish colovization. An excellent and readable chapter contains the 
] +} ] * wei sf H by ; 4 * . ‘ al 

history of the discovery of the Mississippi, from De Soto to La Salle. - 
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It must be said that the arrangement of the colonial period is very 
bad. No work of this class with which we are acquainted has the arrange- 
ment of this period entirely satisfactory, altbough Seott’s is far the best in 
this respect. We should say that it was self-evident that the several colo- 
nies should be grouped, and each group treated by itself 1out interrup- 
tion; but here we have first Virginia, then New York, then Massachusetts, 
then Virginia again, then other New England colonies, and so on in such a 
way as to miss all connection or sequence of anything but time. 

We have noticed a few trifling errors. Plymouth is constantly spoken of 
as a part of Massachusetts; the isle of Rhodes is placed in Greece; Gen. 
Seott is called “commander-in-chief” ; the islands of St. Thomas and St. 
John are said to have been “ acquired during Mr. Johnson’s administration ” ; 
the names of the French ministers who made so much trouble in Washing- 
ton’s administration are spelt with an accent—Genét, Fanchét, and Adé¢t; 
the “ General Court” of Massachusetts is said to have been established when 
the Government became representative—if we are not mistaken, the name 
belonged to the original council in England, before the transfer of the 
government to thiscountry. Indeed, Mr. Stephens seems not to’appreciate 
the historical importance of this transfer. 

A good many famous and important documents and resolutions are given 
in text and notes—for instance, Mr. Atherton’s “gag” resolutions, the 


witt 


“Wilmot proviso,” etc.; these will be found very convenient. Mr. 
Stephens’s style is far from elegant, but is ofteu vigorous and readable. We 


would remark that the book contains an index, but no table of contents. 


The White Rose. By G. J. Whyte-Melville, author of “ Cerise,” “Sar- 
chedon,” ete. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1872.)—This is a novel 
which is neither ill-written nor uninteresting, which is not technically im- 
moral, and in which all the bad characters come in the end to a modified 
grief, and the good ones to a triumphant success. It shows plenty of worldly 
wisdom of a not very profound kind—if, indeed, that sort of wisdom can ever 
be called profound, and hits off its characters with a good deal of cleverness. 
Yet it is not a book which we should care to put into the hands of young 
persons in whom we wished to see preserved any delicate sense of morality. 
Its story is briefly this: The ‘“ White Rose,” its heroine, is a very good and 
beautiful young woman, the daughter of a country parson, who has two ad- 
mirers—Gerard Ainslie,a boy of nineteen, whose passion she returns, and 
John Vandeleur, an old rowé, very wealthy, in the past very wicked, and in 
the present very determined to secure the “White Rose ” at whatever cost of 
intrigue may be necessary. He buys a commission in the army for Gerard, 

contrives that he shall be at once ordered to duty, aud employsa pretty mil- 
| ler’s daughter—I’anny Draper—with whom he appears to have had some pre- 
vious intrigue, to entice him if possible into marriage with her, and at all 
events into some compromising love affair. His plans succeed beyond his 
hopes. Gerard is entrapped against his will into a marriage with Panny 
Draper, who has conceived a violent passion for him, and the “ White Rose,” 
Norah Welby. marries Vandeleur. Her husband’s retribution at once begins 

since he finds that nothing will make his wife love him. He grows frantic- 
ally jealous of her old lover, who turns up with his wife at some German 
watering-place, and after attempting to kill her, jumps out of a hotel window 
and is picked up a hopeless imbecile, who drags out a dozen years or so of 
life for no perceptible reason except to give a novelist’s reason for causing 
his wife to labor under damaging suspicions as to her personal virtue. Mean- 
while the domestic affairs of the Ainslies thrive no better. Fanny discovers 
that the task of making her husband love her is a hopeless one, and having 
not only a true wifely love for him but a more practical turn of mind than 
the husband of the “ White Rose,” she determines to make things easy for 
“her Gerard” by eloping from him in company with a French Count. If 
Mr. Melville were not so rigidly moral, the obstacles to the happiness of bis 
pair of lovers would now be all removed; but having an eye to the Ten 
Commandments and to certain social requirements, he makes them both lan- 
guish for some years. Fanny finally reappears as a great American actress, 
to take the principal part in her husband’s first play. Gerard and the “ White 
Rose,” the latter well aware of the identity of the actress with Gerard’s wile, 
but the former not so, occupy the same box. The appearance of his wile 
stagyers the successful playwright—he bids the “ White Rose” an eternal 
farewell, and both of them rush from the box. Fanny, however, is very 
conveniently roasted alive before the evening’s performance terminates. She 
is carried to Mrs. Vandeleur’s house, and tenderly cared for by her, and dies 
recommending a speedy marriage between Gerard and his old love as the 
proper termination of their troubles. 

We have sketched here the outlines of anovel wh 
at the circulating libraries, and, as we think, equally sure to do its little part 
in obliterating in the minds of such of its readers as are still capable of de- 
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terioration all delicate moral distinctions. But how many novels of the 
day do not do the same in a more openly objectionable way ? 





Handbuch fiir Kupferstichsammler, ete. 
Prints, a Dictionary of the Engravers on Metal, Etchers, and Wood-engray- 
ers of all nations and schools, grounded on the second edition of Heller's 
Handbook ; newly edited and nearly doubled in size by Dr. Andreas An- 
dresen, and, after the editor’s death, continued and brought to an end by I. E. 
Wesserly. Second volume, Part I. (Leipzig: T. 0. Weigel. 1272.)—The 
subject of this elegantly printed (more Germanico) volume is so extensive ¢ 
one that it vould be rash to conclude from a cursory examination whether 
the editors have succeeded well or ill in their task. An English reader will 
find mistakes not a few in the spelling and printing of the English names 
and titles, such as would not perhaps surprise him in a French publication, 
but which he will think, with reason, ought not to be found in a book 
printed in Germany. On the other hand, he will find such accurate informa- 
tion about the works of well-known engravers, and perhaps such unexpected 
help when seeking to learn something about some obscure person, or person 
unknown to him, that he will think mistakes of the kind we have mentioned 
hardly worth mentioning. They are nevertheless worth mentioning and 
worth correcting, and the value of the work would be not a little increased, 
if before the publication of a second edition all the English names and titles 
were read and corrected by some English-spelling person. It is hardly 
worth while to mention omissions, because the work does not set out to be 
an exhaustive catalogue: it only promises to give the principal works of 
each engraver. In looking over the English names we do not miss any with 
which we are acquainted, and we have found ample information about one 
or two for which we had sought in vain elsewhere. Now and then we have 
found a difference between the editor’s appreciation and that of the general 
public. Thus he does not mention the late I. H. Robinson's engraving of 
Mulready’s “ The Wolf and the Lamb,” though it was published as long ago 
as 1828, and generally reckoned his best work. It certainly is the work by 
which he is best known. The late Baron Henry Leys, of Antwerp, made so 
few essays in engraving that it would have been well to add to the small 
list here given the etchings made by him for the Gazette des Beaux Arts. A 
book of this nature is one in which complete accuracy is almost impossible, 
and it seems to us that by far the safer plan would have been for the editor 
to have confined himself strictly to the names of his countrymen. It is true 
that if this suggestion were adopted by every compiler, we should have 
many more books of reference, but, on the other hand, we should be much 
more sure of getting the information we might be in search of. 





The Little Moorland Princess, Translated from the German of E. Marlitt by 
Mrs. A. L. Wister. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1872.)—Neither Miss 
Marlitt nor her readers appear to tire of the pretty stories in which low-born 
virtue triumphs over aristocratic pride and prejudice, and in which German 
Lutheranism is always held up to open scorn. For our own part, we confess 
to sharing in the pleasure which the rest of her public doubtless get from her 
performances, and to finding her last story, despite its 
cessors, as entertaining as the first one. There is 
about them in despite, as it were, of their author, for she seems to have an 
ever-present sense of her responsibilities as a social reformer. She succeeds 
better as a story-teller, however, than as a preacher of sermons. Her pre- 
sent novel seems to us to bear evidence, in certain of its scenes, to an admir- 
ing study of Freytag’s great novel, “The Lost Manuscript.” 
be easy to find a better model. 


similarity to its prede- 
an innocent fres! 


iness 


It would not 
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Fine Arts. 

THE YELLOWSTONE LANDSCAPE AT WASHINGTON, 

\j R. THOMAS MORAN has delivered to Congress his picture of the 

. Yellowstone Valley, the instance being the first in our history 

work of art that is neither heroic art nor historical 

national purchase. 


has been chosen for 
] 
| 


The painting obtained from Mr. Moran is 


art 


or, to do more justice to its scope and multiplication of points of sight, a 
diorama; or, to rise with the occasion in qualifving a picture that explains 
the marvels of geological formation and natural chemistry, it is a chart of 
physical geography. The circumstances under which we gain this acquis 
tion open out new horizons to the mind. It is reassuri 
ease with which an immense nation may acquit itself in the formation of a 
kind of running Versailles to illustrate its history, not in conquest, but in a 

We have much territory still 
unexplored, and we may at any time go off on a hobby of annexing, 


more elegant career of landscape gardening. 


ll eve 
national property shall be allowed representation in the nat 
There is thus every chance for employment possible to arti 
consists less in the ability to paint than in the ability to 

{ report promptly: and perhaps no better counsel can 
National Academy, or other art-schools, than that the pupils should gi 


there is no end to our possibilities in future “ Parks” 1 no scenery 
on’'s pantheon 
sts Whose stret 


gth 
‘| roughiv and 


over their studies in drawing, perspective, atmosphere, and the like, and 
that the faculty make haste to introduce the elements of mustang-riding 
hamperivg mules, conversing with half-breeds and voyageurs, and breaking 
through dogwood swamp. In fact, if the national patronag 
future dispensed according to this precedent, and our Capitol to be adorned 
with the pictorial bulletins of our civil engineers, the public as well as the 


were to be in 


academician would be obliged to change ideas with an alacrity quite « 


| teristic of the period. Heretofore, from the day when the Acropolis was in 


| its glory until now, nations have adorned their legislative chambers with 





those scenes or events. those well-known deeds of heroism, which the public 
had long pondered over and come to assume as a part of their glory; or, 
forums were encircled with effigies of people distinguished by achievement 
and thoroughly estimated. It is something entirely novel in civic statue 
| raising to rear the image of things that the public has never ju and 
} which it is told to judge on the representation of the imag It is confusing 
} to be asked to displace the verdicts of history by the sketches of t porter. 
| The day may come when engineers, architects, and people with schemes will 
| be hanging their finest diagrams between the “ Surrender of Cornwallis ” and 
the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence.” The schemes will pass on the demon- 


involve the 
The 


vulgar, therefore, to keep up, must mend its pace, and demand frescoes of 


stration of the diagrams, and the passage of the schemes will 
purchase of the diagrams and the fixing of them in place as trophies. 
the events that have not yet happened, or whose happening is interestingly 
problematical. And the public art-patronage will be conferred on the runners 
of the illustrated journals. 

Mr. Moran’s picture was painted at a pace which asseverated the artist’s 
very great capability during last winter, at the close of a fatiguing journey 
Posterity, however, will not take into its estimate 
of a national pjeture the really modifying fact that it was the work 


painter-tourist—the result of a single visit—sketched, 





along the Yellowstone. 
of a 
for anything we know, 


trom the back of a kicking mule. These considerations, whi 
increase the wonder that the painting is as clever as it is, are 


shi + }¢ 


ct it with future judges. 


h undoubtedly 


what will 





That it was produced so readily, 


in time to be sent to Washington during the discussion of the Park project, 
that praiseworthy scheme, ne 
The first 


which American painting regé 


to form a document for the promoters of 
helps nor harms it as a picture for the Capitol. 
admitted there, and lyivg in a walk of art 
as particularly its own, the fact of its being an opportune 


landscape-subject 


rds 


au acrobatic 


ol 
i 


feat can have no effect but to enhance our gratification if it shall prove to be 


a work worthy of praise on its own technical merit. Mr. Moran’s picture, 


tor a panorama picture, has an unusual degree of directness in W hat we may 
call its plot. The perspective up the broad buff-colored gorge is a simpie 
} and manageable vi 


vista, the chimney-rocks and colored strata and geological 


bric-a-brac being only protruded so as to individualize and not confuse it, 
arrangement being so plain that the eye gets a fair chance to 


and the whole 
from distance to distance. The cataract on the horizon gives 


{ emphasis to the point of sight, aud the lines lead up to it easily. The fore- 


measure it 
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upied with the usual “business” of trough-shaped slopes in 
hadow and ¢ ve bronze-like trees. But the striking fact, of course, is 
t breadth of yellowish-colored rock; and here the painter has 
the cruel advantage over his critics th repre- 

its, and they have From chance descriptions, these natural yellows 
must be outlandishly impressive, affecting the stranger as if he had got into 
a world touched with color-motives outside the usual octaves, or perhaps as 
if he had entered a Chinese theatre, where universal emotions are displayed 
in extraordinary silks. But Mr. Moran does not make us feel that a land- 
cape dressed in yellow would be a very delicious boon, and we cannot help 
feeling that our irresponsive mood is partly of his creating. In looking at 
works of the great colorists, it is pleasant to see that they were always desir- 

g a world with more gold in it than nature afforded them, and that Giorgi- 
one, for example, would have exulted in an architecture with arcades and 
pilasters formed of rock very like this, the whole to be fused and rectified 


ground is occ 
ugeressi 
the domina: 
at he has seen the formation he 


not. 


of course in the brazier of warm afternoon light, which was the only light | 


he and his compeers chose to be aware of. In fact, we are told by Couture, 

f Titian, that he painted his groups first in hearty, approximate yellows 
and browns, and then suffused them with the glazes that ripened them. Mr. 
Moran’s yellows do not fascinate, and we cannot but suspect that he has 
unkindly omitted the magic which converts crudity into splendor. Are we 
to think that nature, possessed in these regions of so rare a material, does not 
sometimes give them a studio-light—does not, that is to say, in some crisis of 
an incandescent sunset, or some refinement of pinkish dawn, strike wonderful 
effects across these huge draperies of damasked stone? Such seasons, of 
course, the faithful painter loves to watch for; but they are hardly in the 
control of the artist of an expedition, and that is why we have misgivings 
of the quality that will be assumed by our pictures in the Capitol when they 
completely take the form of current illustrations. Natural curiosities, how- 
ever, no matter how piquant, are but shyly approached by the greater paint- 
ers; and possibly Yellowstone, as a museum of geysers and craters, with 
glassy deposits of silica and saffron-colored solfataras and ochreous rocks, is 
more edifying to science than to art. We may notice as a steady rule that 
the further a landscape-painter is advanced in his craft, the more tendency 
does he show towards plain, handy subjects. The color of a turf-bank and 
the temper of a growing tree are either of them ineffable, and so he finds at 
last his most attractive challenge in the look of the green tree and the crisp 
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phy.’’—London Athenzum. 

‘*The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our 


thinking, the exquisite simplicity and purity of the love 
portion."’—London Observer. 
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turf. How many oak-trees of Fontainebleau, may we imagine, did Théodore 
Rousseau draw and color before he achieved the oak-tree of his prime, which 
seems to embody for the whole species its principle of growth and leafage ? 


| Wasita hundred? Wasit a thousand? We may doubtif all the sulphurous and 


nacreous facts of Yellowstone Park wou!d have drawn Rousseau from his patient 
sessions under the Fontainebleau oaks. Now the painter who is good enough 
to represent for us outlandishly-colored minerals alongside of grass and trees, 
will find one consistent habit of treatment among experienced critics. The 
strange mineral will be put aside from the estimate es a thing that is not, 
and judgment will be concentrated on his ability to paint a tree, a patch of 
grass, and asky. Nothing relieves a large panorama-picture of its illusions 
like this obvious and wholesome process, and it is gratifying to be able to 
state, in the case of Mr. Moran, that his denudation leaves him still the 
author of a very creditable picture, in the style of Calame. The pine-tree 
studded over the foreground is Calame’s well-known and imposing pine-tree, 
thrown off in dozens of lithographs; it is a fine stage brigand, with harsh 
foliage, truculent limbs, and unexpected twists and accents in its fibre ; it 
is apt to be sunbaked, like the Giaour, or lightning-scathed, like Lara. We 
had some right, in place of this tree too fine for us by half, to have asked for 
a true, humble, studious bit of Montana pine. That, however, is not the 
kind of favor that can be afforded by a tourist. He does a good deal for us 
when he prepares a quantity of outlines and broad sketches and brings them 
home, afterwards throwing in a Calame tree where he had written the word 
“pine,” and drawing the fissures and texture of Calame over the cliffs— 
rather generous, if he yields so far to the local color as to yellow-wash them. 
It is, at worst, the old Johnsonese reporting where we should be willing 
to have stenographic reporting. Many an artist who might have befallen 
us would not have been half so clever. 

We wish to show our really high estimate of Mr. Moran in specifying a 
series of water-color drawings from the Yellowstone region which we have 
seen, and which include in parcels the principal features of the Capitol land- 
scape, with many other studies. They will amount, we learn, when com 
plete to nearly twoscore, and have been obtained by an English purchaser for 
ultimate presentation to the Queen. They are abundantly finer works than 
the painting we have been admiring. They are rapid, racy, powerful, ro- 
mantic specimens of water-color sketching, showing iu each example facul- 


ties that aye artist ought to glory i in. 
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cloth, $12 


8vo, half 


» 
. 


2 vols. 8vo, | 


WHYMPER’S SCRAMBLES AMONGST THE | 


Alps. Scrambles Amongst the Alps in the Yeare 
1860-1869. By Edward Whymper. Maps and Iilus- 
trations. 8vo, cloth, $8 50. 


{ 


4 


logy. Crown 8vo, $3 75. 
COLMAN’S BROAD GRAINS AND OTHER 


Humorous Works. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, 
$3. 


Messrs. L., B. & Co. import and offer to the Trade at 
Liberal Discounts : 


KNIGHT’S ENGLAND. An Illustrated History 
of Society and Government from the earliest period 
to onr own times. By Charles Knight. With many 
hundred Illustrations, including numerous fine Steel 
— 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $25; half calf, $40; calf, 

50 


THE ENCYCLOP.LEDIA BRITANNICA. A 
Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Manufactures, Com- 
merce, History, Geography, Biography, and General 
Li‘erature. Kighth edition, with éxtensive improve- 
ments and additions. Illustrated with upwards of 
5,000 engravings on wood and steel. 21 vols, and In- 
dex, 4to, cloth, $125; or strongly bound in half 
russia, cloth sides, gilt backs, marbled edges, $200. 


CENTENARY WAVERLEY. The Waverley 
Novels of S'r Walter Scott. New (Centenary edition). 
Tilustrated with vignettes and frontispieces. 25 vole. 
crown 8vo, cloth, $31 25; half calf, $68 75; tree calf, 
$100. 

GIBBON’S ROME. Best edition, with Notes and 
a Copious Index Ry Dean Milman and M. Guizot. 
Edited, with additional Notes. by William Smith, 
LL.D. Portraits and Maps. 8 vols. 8vo, cloth, $22 50; 
half calf, $49. 


CLARKE’S CONCORDANCE TO SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Roval Svo, cloth, $9; half calf, $12 50; tree 


or polished calf, $15. 


MACAULAY'S 
and Essays. 
extra, $50. 


CAMPBELL’S LORD CHANCELLORS. Lives 
of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal 
of Engiand. From the earliest times to the death of 
Lord Kidon in 1888. 10 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $20; 
half calf, $35; tree calf, extra, $45. 


WORKS History of 


post Svo, cloth, $21 


England 


12 vols : tree calf, 


EDGEWORTH’S TALES AND NOVELS. New 
edition With Steel Engravings. 10 vols. 16moe, 
cloth, $15; half calf, $30; tree caif, $40. 

GOLDSMITH’S LIFE AND TIMES. The Life 
and Times of Oliver Goldsmith. By John Forster. 





New edition. Ilustrat 
$7 50; half calf, $11 50; calf, 


crown Svo,c otb, 


SMITHS BIBLICAL AND CLASSI- 
CAL DICTIONARIES. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

cloth, $18; haif calf, $24 


CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONARY. 2&3 
$4 50; half calf, $6 50. 


SMALLER BIBLE DICT! 
$3. 


O iat Qe 
»o Vos. SVO, 


o, cloth, 


ONARY. 12mo, cloth, 


GREEK AND ROMAN 
half calf, $10. 

GREEK AND 
Mythology. 

GREEK AND ROMAN GEOGRAPITY. 
8vo, half calf, $20. 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. &vo, cloth, $8. 

BLACK’S GENERAL ATLAS. A General Atlas 
of the World; comprehending Seventy Mapa, from 


the latest and most authentie sources, engraved on 
Steel and Colored. Fotio, half morocco, $32 50 


ANTIQU 


ITIES. & 


ROMAN BIOGRAPHY 


3 vols. 8vo, half calf, $10. 


AND 


2 vols. 
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| ‘PHALHEIMER’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Nation. 


[Number 375 





“ The most serviceable work of its class within 


It has, indeed, no rival 
worth mentioning.”"—The Nation. 


the reach of our schools. 


“ The best American book of its kind.”—N. Y. 


| Independent. 


B. 5. WALCOTT, Presidont. 
l, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


ay Gc. 
. DESKS, 


OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
No. 103 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
BANKS AND OFFICES FITTED UP. 





W. J. GRAHAM, 


Manufacturer of 


LOOKING GLASSES, 
No. 82 BOWERY. 


Above Canal Street, NEW YORK. 


] ONALDSON BROTHERS, 
- Steam Lithographic Printers, 56. 58 and 60 Park 
Street (One Block from Centre Street), New York. 
Orders for Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Ineurance Poli- 
cies, Checks, Drafts, Letter and Note Headings, and 
Commercial Blanks of every description, promptly exe- 
cuted, in the highest style of the Art, at reasonable prices. 
Designs and Estimates furnished. P. O. Box 2791. 





QO ASSELL’S PRACTICAL 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


1. LINEAR DRAWING. 150 Engravings. Price $1. 


2. PROJECTION. The Development of Surfaces and 
Penetration of Solids. 40 Engravings. Price, $1. 


8. SYSTEMATIC DRAWING AND SHADING. 38 
Engravings. Price, $1. 

4. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND ARCHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWING. 130 Engravings. Price, $1. 


5. DRAWING FOR CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
Price, $1 75. 

6. PRACTICAL PERSPECTIVE. 
Price, $1 50. 

7. DRAWING FOR MACHINISTS. 
Double and Treble-page size. Price, $2. 

8 DRAWING FUR STONEMASONS. Price, $1 50. 

9. MODEL DRAWING. Price, $1 50. 

10. GOTHIC STONEWORK. Price, $1 50. 

CASSELL, PETTER & GALPiN, 


5% Broadway, New York. 





250 Engravings. 
64 Engravings. 


140 Engravings, 


I] | ARVARD UNIVERSITY, 


CAMBRIDGE, 


MASS. 


The next term begins in all departments on Thursday, 


Sept. 26, 1572. 


The examination for admission to Hervard College 
begins on Thursday, Sept. 26,at8 a.m. The examina- 
ions for admission to the Engineering Department of the 
Lawrence Scientific School, to the Mining School, and the 
Boesey Institution, begin on Thursday, Sept. 26, at 9 a.m. 

For Catalogues, circulars, or information about any 
department of the University, address 


JAMES W. HARRIS, Sec. 





, COLLEGE. 
THE SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


e professional training to Civil and Dynamical En- 
neers, Chemists, Geologists, Naturalists, etc., and also 
irses preparatory to such pursditsas Mining, Medicine, 
Manufacturing, etc. Letters may be ad- | 
Prof. D. C. GILMAN, Secretary, 
New Haven, Conn. 


oo 
culture, 


dreseed to 


| Western Empire. 


| sition 


OC 


Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected 


| asterisk, 
| friends, the etymology of words of classic derivation, 


“ Whether viewed with reference to its substance 
or its form—the selection and arrangement of its 
matter, the style of its composition, or the mechan- 


| écal dress in which all is presented to the public, it 


is a genuine book. 


It may be fearlessly accepted 


at its own valuation, and more.’’—Christian Union. 


“ Take it aliogether, it must be pronounced as so 


far surpassing all books partially intended to an- 
| swer the same end, that comparison is impossible.” 
| Boston Traveller. 


A Manvat or Anciext History, 


| from the earliest times to the fall of the 


By M. E. Thalheimer, 


| formerly teacher of History and Compo- 


in Packer Collegiate Institute, 


Brooklyn. 8vo, 378 pp., including com- 


| plete Index and Pronouncing Vocabu- 


lary. Elegantly illustrated with full-page 


| engravings, charts of principal cities, and 


double-page Maps. Price $2 50. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO,, 


1387 Walnut Street, 28 Bond Street, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. 





HREGARAY INSTiVUETS, 
Kstablished in New York in 1814. English and 
French, for Young Ladies and Misses, Boarding and Day 


| Pupils, 1527 and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| French 1s the Language of the Family, and is constantly 


spoken in the Institute. 
MADAME D’HERVILLY, Principal. 





N imperial 8vo, double columns, price $8, hand- 
somely printed in a new, clear, old faced type, 
A DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. 
BY HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. 
yy the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Koots of the 
Language (with the assistance of the Rev. J. 


C. ATKINSON, Author of the Glossary 
of the Cleveland Dialect). 


With an Introduction on the Formation of Language. 


In preparing this Edition the Anthor has had the bene- 


| fit of the learned and very judicious annotations of Mr. 


George P. Marsh in the American Edition of the First 


| Volume of the Dictionary, which have in many cases led 
| to the adoption of his views. 


Attention has also been 
given to the criticisms in the Etymological Dictionary of 
G. Miller (Kothen, 1865-7), and to the scattered sugges- 
tions on the derivations of words which occur in various 
periodicals. Wherever the etymology of the First Edition 
has been materially altered, the word is marked with an 
In deference to the judgment of respected 


which in general were omitted in the First Edition, has 


| been concisely inserted in the present work. 


Copies will be sent to any address, on receipt of the 


| price ($8), by 


MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
88 Bleecker Street, New York, 





HEY K. VAN SICLEN, 


BIBLIOPOLE, 


188 NASSAU STREET. 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mail, post 
paid, at Catalogue prices. . . 


(THE BRYANT AND STRATTON 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC. 


A NEW WORK, WITH PRACTICAL PROBLEMS AND 
VALUABLE TABLES OF REFERENCE. 


Designed for Business Men, Commercial, Agricultural, 
and Scientific Colleges, Normal and High 
Schools, Academies and Uni- 


versities. 


2 50. 


One vol. &vo, cloth, price 


MASON, BAKER & PRATT, 
PUBLISIIERS, 


142 and 144 Gracd Street, New York. 





GQ CIENTI FIC TEXT-BOOKS 
4 PUBLISHED BY 

DPD. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray Street and 27 Warren Street, New York. 


PLATTNER’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS. A 
complete Guide to Qualitative and Quantitative Fxa- 
minations with the Blow-Pipe. Revised and enlarged 
by Prof. Richter, Fr iburg. Trans!ated from the last 
German edition by Prof. H. B. Cornwall, assisted by 
J. H. Caswell. Jilustrated with 87 woodcuts and one 
lithographic plate. 550 pages. 8vo,cloth. $750. 


THE BLOW-PIPE. A System of Instruction in 
its Practical use, being a graduated course of Analy- 
sis for the use of Students, and all those engaged in 
the Examination of Metallic Combinations Second 
edition, with an appendix and a copions index. By 
Prof. George W. Piympton, of the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Brookiyn. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


A COMPENDIOUS MANUAL OF QUALITA- 
TIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By Charles W. 
Eliot and Frank H. Storer. -New edition, revised 
with the co-operation of the authors, by W. R. Nicols, 
Professor of Chemistry in the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 12mo, with illustrations. (Ready 
£000.) 


RAMMELSBURG’S GUIDE TO A COURSE 
OF QUANTITATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, es- 
pecially of Minerals and Furnace Products. Ilus- 
trated by examples. ‘Translated by J. Fowler, M.D. 
8vo, cloth, $2 25. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL PHY- 
SICS. Designed for the u-e of Academies, Colleges, 
and High schools. Illustrated with numerous en- 
gravings, and containing copious experiments, with 
directions for preparing them. By Prof. "Thomas Rus- 
sell Pynchon, M.A. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo, cloth. (Nearly ready.) 

*,* Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
DDISON, JOSEPH. Works. With Notes 

Pe by Hurd. Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo, calf,m.}. Lon- 
don, 1811. $11. P een 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Translated by KE. W. Lane. With six hundred Wood- 
cuts by William Harvey. Beautifal copy. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, polished calf, tooled borders, gilt edges, 
newly bound. London, Murray, 1847. $20. a 

The Same, newly bound in calf extra, m. l. Nice 
copy. London, Murray, 1850. $18; or boards, gilt 
edgea, $11 50. i 

BYRON, LORD. Works. With his Letters and 
Journals, and Life, by fhomas Moore. Beautiful 
Vignettes, by Turner, Stanfield, etc. Original edi- 
tion. 17 vols. fcap. 8vo, half morocco, gilt tops, uncut, 
newly bound. Nice copy. London: Murray, 1832. 
$34; half calf, gilt, m. 1, $30. 

CRAIK, GEO. LILLIE. The Romance of the 
Peerage ; or, Curiosities of Family History. Portraits 
by H. K. Browne (** Phiz”’). 4 vols. crown 8vo, half 
red morocco, gilt top, uncut, newly bound. Nice 
copy. London, 1848. $14. F , 

D’ARBLAY. Diary and Letters of. Edited by 
her Niece. Portrait. Best edition. Very choice 
copy. 7% vols. 12mo, polished calf, tooled borders, 
gilt tops, uncut. newly bound, Loudon, 1812, $28 50. 

BRAY, MRS. Life of Stothard. With Personal 
Reminiscences, and numerous Illustrations from his 
Works. 4to, boards, uncut. Loudon, 1851. §6 50; 
or polished calf, m. }., $8 50. 

J. SABIN & SONS, 








84 Nasean Street, New York. 
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